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THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. _ “My pear Doxe or Omnium,—As you 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, | will not come to me, I must trouble 
os |your grace to read what I fear will 
CHAPTER XY, THE DUKE RECEIVES A LETTER be a long letter. For it is absolutely 


——AND WRITES ONE. | necessary that I should explain my conduct 
Tue duke, when he received Mrs. Finn’s | to you. That you have condemned me I 
note, demanding an interview, thought | am sure you will not deny; nor that you 
‘} much upon the matter before he replied. have punished me as far as the power of 
She had made her demand as though the | punishment was in your hands. If I can 
duke had been no more than any other | succeed in making you see that you have 
gentleman, almost as though she had a | judged me wrongly, I think you will admit } 
| right to call upon him to wait upon her. | your error and beg my pardon. You are 
He understood and admired the courage of | not one who from your nature can be J 
this ; but nevertheless he would not go to | brought easily to do this; but you are one 
‘her. He had trusted her with that which | who will certainly do it if yon can be made 
Lof all things was the most sacred to him, | to feel that by not doing so you would be 


and she had deceived him! He wrote to unjust. I am myself so clear as to my 
her as follows : 


“The Dake of Omnium presents his 
compliments to Mrs. Finn. As the duke 
thinks that no good could result either to 
Mrs. Finn or to himself from aninterview,he 
is obliged to say that he would rather not | 
do as Mrs. Finn has requested. But for the | 
strength of this conviction the duke would | 





_own rectitude of purpose and conduct, and 


| am so well aware of your perspicuity, that | 
| I venture to believe that if you will read 
| this letter I shall convince you. 
| Before I go any further I will confess 
| that the matter is one—I was going to say 


almost of life and death tome. Circum- 
stances, not of my own seeking, have for 
some years past thrown me so closely into 


have waited upon Mrs. Finn most willingly.” 


Mrs. Finn when she received this was 
not surprised. She had felt sure that such 
would be the nature of the duke’s answer; 
but she was also sure that if such an 
answer did come she would not let the 
matter rest. The accusation was so bitter 
to her that she would spare nothing in 


| intercourse with your family, that now to 
| be cast off, and to be put on one side as a 
| disgraced person—and that so quickly after 
| the death of her who loved me so dearly 
and who was so dear to me—is such an 
| affront as I cannot bear and hold up my 
head afterwards. I have come to be known 
as her whom your uncle trusted and loved, 


defending herself—nothing in labour, and | as her whom your wife trusted and loved § 
nothing in time. She would make him | —obscure as I was before; and as her 
know that she was in earnest. As she; whom, may I not say, you yourself 
could not succeed in getting into his | trusted P As there was much of honour 
presence she must do this by letter—and | and very much of pleasure in this, so also 
she wrote her letter, taking two days to | was theresomething of misfortune. Friend- 
think of her words. | Ships are safest when the friends are of the 
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same standing. I have always felt there 
was danger, and now the thing I feared has 
come home to me. 

“Now I will plead my case. I fancy, 
that when first you heard that I had been 
cognisant of your daughter’s engagement, 

ou imagined that I was aware of it before 
I went to Matching. Had I been so, I 
should have been guilty of that treachery 
of which you accused me. I did know 
nothing of it till Lady Mary told me on 
the day before I left Matching. That she 
sbould tell me was natural enongh. Her 
mother had known it, and for the moment 
— if I am not assuming too much in saying 
so—I was filling her mother’s place. Bat, 
in reference to you, I could not exercise 
the discretion which a mother might have 
used, and I told her at once, most 
decidedly, that you must be made 
acquainted with the fact. 

“Then Lady Mary expressed to me her 
wishes—not that this matter should be 
kept any longer from you, for that it 
should be told she was as anxious as 
I was myself — but that it should be told 
to you by Mr. Tregear. It was not for 
me to raise any question as to Mr. 
Tregear’s fitness or unfitness—as to 
which indeed I could know nothing. All 
I could do was to say that if Mr. Tregear 
would make the communication at once, I 
should feel that I had done my duty. The 
upshot was that Mr. Tregear came to me 
immediately on my return to London, and 
agreeing with me that it was imperative 
that you be informed, went to you and did 
inform you. In all of that, if I have told 
the story truly, where has been my 
offence? I suppose you will believe me, 
but your daughter can give evidence as to 
every word that I have written. 

“T think that you have got it into your 
mind that I have befriended Mr. Tregear’s 
suit, and that, having received this im- 
pression, you hold it with the tenacity 
which is usual to you. There never was 
a greater mistake. I went to Matching as 
the friend of my dear friend; but I stayed 
there at your request, as your friend. Had 
I been, when you asked me to do so, a 
participator in that secret I could not have 
honestly remained in the position you 
assigned to me. Had I done so, I should 
have deserved your ill opinion. As it is F 
have not deserved it, and your condem- 
nation of me has been altogether unjust. 
Should I not now receive from you a full 
withdrawal of all charge against me, I 
shall be driven to think that after all the 





insight which circumstances have given 
me into your character, I have nevertheless 
been mistaken in the reading of it.—I 
remain, dear Duke of Omnium, yours truly, 
“M. Finn.” 


“T find on looking over my letter that I 
must add one word further. It might 
seem that I am asking fora return of 
your friendship. Such is not my purpose. 
Neither can you forget that you have 
accused me—nor can I. What I expect 
is that you should tell me that you in your 
conduct to me have been wrong and that 
I in mine to you have been right. I must 
be enabled to feel that the separation 
between us has come from injury done to 
me, and not by me.” 


He did read the letter more than once, 
and read it with tingling ears, and hot 
cheeks, and a knitted brow. As the letter 
went on, and as the woman’s sense of 
wrong grew hot from her own telling of 
her own story, her words became stronger 
and still stronger, till at last they were 
almost insolent in their strength. Were it 
not that they came from one who did 
think herself to have been wronged, then 
certainly they would be insolent. A sense 
of injary, a burning conviction of wrong 
sustained, will justify language which 
otherwise would be unbearable. The duke 
felt that, and though his ears were tingling 
and his brow knitted, he could have for- 
given the language, if only he could have 
admitted the argument. He understood 
every word of it. When she spoke of 
tenacity she intended to charge him with 
obstinacy. Though she had dwelt but 
lightly on her own services she had made 
her thoughts on the matter clear enough. 
“T, Mrs. Finn, who am nobody, have done 
much to succour and assist you, the Duke 
of Omnium; and this is the return which 
I have received!” And then she told him 
to his face that unless he did something 
which it would be impossible that he 
should do, she would revoke her opinion 
of his honesty! He tried to persuade 
himself that her opinion about his honesty 
was nothing to him—but he failed. Her 
opinion was very much to him. Though 
in his anger he had determined to throw 
her off from him, he knew her to be one 
whose good opinion was worth having. 

Not a word of overt accusation had been 
made against his wife. Every allusion to 
her was full of love. But yet how heavy 
a charge was really made! That such a 


secret should be kept from him, the father, 
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was acknowledged to be a heinous fault— 
but the wife had known the secret and 
had kept it from him, the father! And 
then how wretched a thing it was for him 
that anyone should dare to write to him 
about the wife that had been taken away 
from him! In spite of all her faults her 
name was so holy to him that it had never 
once passed his lips since her death, except 
in low whispers to himself—low whispers 
made in the perfect, double-guarded 
seclusion of his own chamber. “Cora, 
Cora,” he had murmured, so that the 
sense of the sound and not the sound itself 
had come to him from his own lips. And 
now this woman wrote to him about her 
freely, as though there were nothing sacred, 
no religion in the memory of her! 

“Tt was not for me to raise any question 
as to Mr. Tregear’s fitness.” Was it not 
palpable to all the world that he was unfit ? 
Unfit. How could a man be more unfit ? 
He was asking for the hand of one who 
was second only to royalty—who was pos- 
sessed of everything, who was beautiful, 
well-born, rich, who was the daughter of 
the Duke of Omnium, and he had abso- 
lutely nothing of his own to offer ! 

But it was necessary that he should at 
last come to the consideration of the 
actual point as to which she had written 
to him so forcibly. He tried to set him- 
self to the task in perfect honesty. He 
certainly had condemned her. He had 
condemned her and had no doubt punished 
her to the extent of his power. And if he 
could be brought to see that he had done 
this unjustly, then certainly must he beg 
her pardon. And when he considered it 
all, he had to own that her intimacy with 
his uncle and his wife had not been so 
much of her seeking as of theirs. It 
grieved him now that it should have been 
so, but so it was. And after all this— 
after the affectionate surrender of herself 
to his wife’s caprices which the woman 
had made—he had turned upon her and 
driven heraway with ignominy. That was 
all true. As he thought of it he became 
hot, and was conscious of a quivering 
feeling round his heart. These were 
bonds indeed ! but they were bonds of such 
a nature as to be capable of being rescinded 
and cut away altogether by absolute bad 
conduct. If he could make it good to 
himself that in a matter of such magnitude 
as the charge of his daughter she had been 
untrue to him and had leagued herself 
against him, with an unworthy lover, then, 
then—all bonds would be rescinded! Then 





would his wrath be altogether justified ! 
Then would it have been impossible that 
he should have done aught else than cast 
her ont! As he thought of this he felt 
sure that she had betrayed him! How 
great would be the ignominy to him should 
he be driven to own to himself that she 
had not betrayed him! ‘There should 
not have been a moment,” he said to him- 
self over and over again—“‘ not a moment!” 
Yes—she certainly had betrayed him. 

There might still be safety for him in 
that confident assertion of “not a moment,” 
but had there been anything of that con- 
spiracy of which he had certainly at first 
judged her to be guilty! She had told 
her story, and had then appealed to Lady 
Mary for evidence. After five minutes 
of perfect stillness—but five minutes of 
misery, five minutes during which great 
beads of perspiration broke out from him 
and stood upon his brow, he had to confess 
to himself that he did not want any 
evidence. He did believe her story. When 
he allowed himself to think she had been 
in league with Tregear he had wronged 
her. He wiped away the beads from his 
brow, and again repeated to himself those 
words which were now his only comfort : 
“ There should not have been a moment— 
not a moment! ” 

It was thus and only thus that he was 
enabled to assure himself that there need 
be no acknowledgment of wrong done on 
his part. Having settled this in his own 
mind he forced himself to attend a meeting 
at which his assistance had been asked as 
to a complex question on Law Reform. 
The duke endeavoured to give himself up 
entirely to the matter; but through it all 
there was the picture before him of Mrs. 
Finn waiting for an answer to her letter. 
If he should confirm himself in his opinion 
that he had been right, then would any 
answer be necessary? He might just 
acknowledge the letter, after the fashion 
which has come up in official life, than 
which silence is an insult much more 
bearable. But he did not wish to insult, 
nor to punish her further. He would 
willingly have withdrawn the punishment 
under which she was groaning could he 
have done so without self-abasement. Or 
he might write as she had done—advocating 
his own cause with all his strength, using 
that last one strong argument—“ there 
should not have been a moment.” Bat 


there would be something repulsive to his. 


personal dignity in the continued corres- 
pondence which this would produce. “ The 
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Duke of Omnium regrets to say, in answer 
to Mrs. Finn’s letter, that he thinks no 
good can be attained by a prolonged 
correspondence.” Such, or of such kind, 
he thought must be his answer. But 
would this be a fair return for the 
solicitude shown by her to his uncle, for 
the love which had made her so patient a 
friend to his wife, for the nobility of her 
own conduct in many things? Then his 
mind reverted to certain jewels—supposed 
to be of enormous value—which were still 
in his possession though they were the pro- 
perty of this woman. They had been left to 
her by his uncle, and she had obstinately 
refused to take them. Now they were 
lying packed in the cellars of certain 
bankers—but still they were in his 
custody. What should he now do in this 
matter? Hitherto, perhaps once in every 
six months, he had notified to her that he 
was keeping them as her curator, and she 
had always repeated that it was a charge 
from which she could not relieve him. It 
had become almost a joke between them. 
But how could he joke with a woman 
with whom he had quarrelled after this 
internecine fashion ? 

What if he were to consult Lady 
Cantrip? He could not do so without a 
pang that would be very bitter to him— 
but any agony would be better than that 
arising from a fear that he had been unjust 
te one who had deserved well of him. No 
doubt Lady Cantrip would see it in the 
same light as he had done. And then he 
would be able to support himself by the 
assurance that that which he had judged 
to be right was approved of by one whom 
the world would acknowledge to be a good 
judge on such a matter. 

When he got home he found his son’s 
letter telling him of the election at 
Silverbridge. There was something in it 
which softened his heart to the young man 
—or perhaps it was that, in the midst of his 
many discomforts, he wished to find some- 
thing which at least was not painful to 
him. That his son and his heir should 
insist on entering political life in opposition 
to him was of course a source of pain; but, 
putting that aside, the thing had been done 
pleasantly enough, and the young member's 
letter had been written with some good 
feeling. So he answered the letter as 
pleasantly as he knew how. 

My pear SinverBripGe,—I am glad that 
you are in Parliament and am glad also that 
you should have been returned by the old 
borough ; though I would that you could 





have reconciled yourself to adhering to the 
politics of your family. But there is 
nothing disgraceful in such a change, and I 
am able to congratulate you as a father 
should a son and to wish you long life and 
success as a legislator. 

“There are one or two things I would 
ask you to remember; and firstly this— 
that as you have voluntarily undertaken 
certain duties you are bound as an honest 
man to perform them as scrupulously as 
though you were paid for doing them. 
There was no obligation in you to seek the 
post; but having sought it and acquired it 
you cannot neglect the work attached to it 
without being untrue to the covenant you 
have made. It is necessary that a young 
member of Parliament should bear this in 
his mind, and especially a member who has 
not worked his way up to notoriety outside 
the House, because to him there will be 
great facility for idleness and neglect. 

“And then I would have you always 
remember the purport for which there is a 
parliament elected in this happy and free 
country. It is not that some men may 
shine there, that some may acquire power, 
or that all may plume themselves on being 
the elect of the nation. It often appears 
to me that some members of Parliament so 
regard their success in life—as the fellows 
of our colleges do too often, thinking that 
their fellowships were awarded for their 
comfort and not for the furtherance of 
any object such as education or religion. 
I have known gentleman who have felt 
that in becoming members of Parliament 
they had achieved an object for them- 
selves, instead of thinking that they had 
put themselves in the way of achieving 
something for others. A member of Par- 
liament should feel himself to be the 
servant of his country, and like every 
other servant, he should serve. If this be 
distasteful toa man he need not go into 
Parliament. If the harness gall him he 
need not wear it. But if he takes the 
trappings, then he should draw the coach. 
You are there as the guardian of your 
fellow-countrymen—that they may be safe, 
that they may be prosperous, that they 
may be well governed and lightly burdened, 
above all that they may be free. If you 
cannot feel this to be your duty, you should 
not be there at all. 

“And I would have you remember also 
that the work of a member of Parliament 
can seldom be of that brilliant nature 
which is of itself charming; and that 
the young member should think of such 
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brilliancy as being possible to him only at 
a distance. It should be your first care to 
sit and listen so that the forms and methods 
of the House may as it were soak into you 
gradually. And then you must bear in 
mind that speaking in the House is but 
a very small part of a member’s work, 
perhaps that part which he may lay aside 
altogether with the least stain on his con- 
science. A good member of Parliament 
will be good upstairs in the Committee 
Rooms, good downstairs to make and to 
keep a House, good to vote, for his party 
if it may be nothing better, but for the 
measures also which he believes to be for 
the good of his country. 

“ Gradually, if you will give yourthoughts 
to it, and above all your time, the theory 
of legislation will sink into your mind, 
and you will find that there will come 
upon you the ineffable delight of having 
served your country to the best of your 
ability. 

“Tt is the only pleasure in life which 
has been enjoyed without alloy by your 
affectionate father, “Omnium.” 


The duke in writing this letter was able 
for a few moments to forget Mrs. Finn and 
to enjoy the work which he had on hand. 


CHAPTER XVI. POOR Bory! 


Tue new member for Silverbridge, when 
he entered the House to take the oath, was 
supported on the right and left by two 
staunch old Tories. Mr. Monk had seen 
him a few minutes previously—Mr. Monk 
who of all Liberals was the firmest and 
than whom no one had been more staunch 
to the duke—and had congratulated him 
on his election, expressing at the same 
time some gentle regrets. “I only wish 
you could have come among us on the 
other side,” he said. 

“ But [ couldn’t,” said the young lord. 

“T am sure nothing but a conscientious 
feeling would have separated you from 
your father’s friends,” said the old Liberal. 
And then they were parted, and the member 
for Silverbridge was bustled up to the 
table between the two staunch Tories. 

Of what else was done on that occasion 
nothing shall be said here. No political 
work was required from him, except that 
of helping for an hour or two to crowd the 
government benches. But we will follow 
him as he left the House. There were one 
or two others quite as anxious as to his 
political career as any staunch old Liberal. 
At any rate one other. He had promised 





that as soon as he could get away from the 
House he would go to Belgrave Square 
and tell Lady Mabel Grex all about it. 
When he reached the square it was past 
seven, but Lady Mabel and Miss Cassewary 
were still in the drawing-room. 

“There seemed to be a great deal of 
bustle and I didn’t understand much about 
it,”” said the member. 

“ Bat you heard the speeches ?” These 
were the speeches made on the proposing 
and seconding of the address. 

“Oh, yes;—Lupton did it very well. 
Lord George didn’t seem to be quite so 
good. Then Sir Timothy Beeswax made 
a speech, and then Mr. Monk. After that 
I saw other fellows going away, so I 
bolted too.” 

“Tf I were a member of Parliament I 
would never leave it while the House was 
sitting,” said Miss Cassewary. 

** If all were like that there wouldn't be 
seats for them to sit upon,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“A persistent member will always find 
a seat,” continued the positive old lady. 

“ Tam sure that Lord Silverbridge means 
to do his duty,” said Lady Mabel. 

“Oh, yes;—I’ve thought a good deal 
about it, and I mean totry. As long asa 
man isn’t called upon to speak I don’t see 
why it shouldn’t be easy enough.” 

“T’m so glad to hear you sayso! Of 
course after a little time you will speak. I 
should so like to hear you make your first 
speech.” 

“Tf I thought you were there, I’m sure 
I should not make it at all.” 

Just at this period Miss Cassewary, 
saying something as to the necessity of 
dressing, and cautioning her young friend 
that there was not much time to be lost, 
left the room. 

“Dressing does not take me more than 
ten minutes,” said Lady Mabel. 

Miss Cassewary declared this to be non- 
sense, but she nevertheless left the room. 
Whether she would have done so if Lord 
Silverbridge had not been Lord Silver- 
bridge, but had been some young man with 
whom it would not have been expedient 
that Lady Mabel should fall in love, may 
perhaps be doubted. But then it may be 
taken as certain that under such circum- 
stances Lady Mabel herself would not have 
remained. She had quite realised the 
duties of life—had had her little romance 
—and had acknowledged that it was 
foolish. 

**I do so hope that you will do well,” 
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she said, going back to the parliamentary 
duties. 

“T don’t think I shall ever do much. I 
shall never be like my father.” 

“T don’t see why not.” 

“‘ There never was anybody like him. I 
am always amusing myself, but he never 
cared for amusement.” 

“You are very young.” 

“ As far as I can learn he was just as he 
is now at my age. My mother has told 
me that long before she married him he 
used to spend all his time in the House. 
I wonder whether you would mind reading 
the letter he wrote me when he heard of 
my election.” 

Then he took the epistle out of his 
pocket and handed it to Lady Mabel. 

“He means all that he says.” 

“ He always does that.” 

‘** And he really hopes that you will put 
your shoulder to the wheel; even though 
you must do so in opposition to him.” 

“That makes no difference. I think my 
father is a very fine fellow.” 

* Shall you do all that he tells you?” 

“Well; I suppose not—except that 
he advises me to hold my tongue. I think 
that I shall do that. 1 mean to go down 
there, you know, and I daresay I shall be 
much the same as others.” 

*“* Has he talked to you much about it?” 

“No; he never talks much. Every now 
and then he will give me a downright 
lecture, or he will write me a letter like 
that; but he never talks to any of us.” 

“ How very odd.” 

“Yes; he is odd. He seems to be fret- 
ful when we are with him. A good many 
things make him unhappy.” 

“Your poor mother’s death.” 

‘That first; and then there are other 
things. I suppose he didn’t like the way 
I came to an end at Oxford.” 

“You were a boy then.” 

“Of course I was very sorry for it— 
though I hated Oxford. It was neither 
one thing nor another. You were your 
own master and yet you were not.” 

“Now you must be you own master.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“You must marry and become a lord of 
the Treasury. When I was a child I acted 
asachild. You know all about that.” 

“Oh, yes. And now I must throw off 
childish things. You mean that I mustn’t 
paint any man’s house. Eh, Lady Mab.” 

“That and the rest of it. You area 
legislator now.” 

“So is Popplecourt who took his seat in 





the House of Lords two or three months 
ago. He’s the biggest young fool I know 
out. He couldn’t even paint a house.” 

“He is not an elected legislator. It 
makes all the difference. I quite agree 
with what the duke says. Lord Popple- 
court can’t help himself. Whether he’s an 
idle young scamp or not, he must be a legis- 
lator. But when a man goes in for it 
himself, as you have done, he should make 
up his mind to be useful.” 

“‘T shall vote with my party, of course.” 

‘** More than that; much more than that. 
If you didn’t care for politics you couldn’t 
have taken a line of your own.” When 
she said this she knew that he had been 
talked into what he had done by Tregear 
—by Tregear, who had ambition and 
intelligence, and capacity for forming an 
opinion of his own. “If you do not do it 
for your own sake, you will for the sake of 
those who—who—who are your friends,” 
she said at last, not feeling quite able to 
tell him that he must do it for the sake of 
those who loved him. 

“There are not very many, I suppose, 
who care about it.” 

“ Your father.” 

“Oh, yes—my father.” 

“ And Tregear.” 

“ Tregear has got his own fish to fry.” 

“ Are there none others? Do you think 
we care nothing about it here?” 

“Miss Cassewary !” 

“Well; Miss Cassewary. A man might 
have a worse friend than Miss Cassewary 
—and my father.” 

“IT don’t suppose Lord Grex cares a 
straw about me.” 

“Indeed, he does—a great many straws. 
And so do I. Do you think I don’t care 
a straw abont it.” 

“T don’t know why you should.” 

“ Because it is my nature to be earnest. 
A girl comes out into the world so young 
that she becomes serious, and steady as it 
were, so much sooner than a man does.” 

“T always think that nobody is so full 
of chaff as you are, Lady Mab.” 

“T am not chaffing now in recommend- 
ing you to go to work in the world like a 
man.” 

As she said this they were sitting on the 


same sofa, but with some space between. 


them. When Miss Cassewary had left the 
room Lord Silverbridge was standing, but 
after a little he had fallen into the seat, at 
the extreme corner, and had gradually 
come a little nearer to her. Now in her 
energy she put out her hand, meaning 
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perhaps to touch lightly the sleeve of his 
coat, meaning perhaps not quite to touch 
him at all. But as she did so he put out 
his hand and took hold of hers. 

She drew it away, not seeming to allow 
it to remain in his grasp for a moment; 
but she did so, not angrily, or hurriedly, 
or with any flurry. She did it as though 
it were natural that he should take her 
hand, and as natural that she should 
recover it. 

“Indeed, I have hardly more than ten 
minutes left for dressing,” she said, rising 
from her seat. 

“Tf you will say that you care about 
it, you yourself, I will do my best.” As 
he made this declaration blushes covered 
his cheeks and forehead. 

“T do care about it—very much; I my- 
self,” said Lady Mabel, not blushing at all. 
Then there was a knock at the door, and 
Lady Mabel’s maid, putting her head in, 
declared that my lord had come in and 
had already been some time in his dressing- 
room. ‘Good-bye, Lord Silverbridge,” 
she said quite gaily and rather more aloud 
than would have been necessary had she 
not intended that the maid also should 
hear her. 

“Poor boy !” she said to herself as she 
was dressing. “ Poor boy!” Then, when 
the evening was over, she spoke to herself 
again about him. “ Dear, sweet boy!” 
And then she sat and thought. How was 
it that she was so old a woman, while he 
was so little more than a child? How 
fair he was, how far removed from conceit, 
how capable of being made into a man— 
in the process of time! What might not 
be expected from him if he could be kept 
in good hands for the next ten years! But 
in whose hands? What would she be in ten 
years, she who already seemed to know the 
town and all its belongings so well? And 
yet she was as young in years as he. He, 
as she knew, had passed his twenty-second 
birthday—and so had she. That was all. 
It might be good for her that she should 
marry him. She was ambitious, and such 
a@ marriage would satisfy her ambition. 
Through her father’s fault, and her 
brother’s, she was likely to be poor. This 
man would certainly be rich. Many of 
those who were buzzing around her from 
day to day were distasteful to her. From 
among them she knew that she could not 
take a husband let their rank and wealth 
be what it might. She was too fastidious, 
too proud, too prone to think that things 
should be with her as she liked them! 





This last was in all things pleasant to her. 
Though he was but a boy there was a 
certain boyish manliness about him! The 
very way in which he had grasped at her 
hand and had then blushed ruby-red at his 
own daring, had gone far with her. How 
gracious he was to look at! Dear, sweet 
boy! Lovehim! No; she did not know 
that she loved him. That dream was 
over. She was sure, however, that she 
liked him. 

Bat how would it be with him? It 
might be well for her to become his wife ; 
but could it be well for him that he should 
become her husband? Did she not feel 
that it would be better for him that he 
should become a man before he married at 
all? Perhaps so; but then if she desisted 
would others desist ? If she did not put out 
her bait, would there not be other hooks— 
others and worse? Would not such a 
one, so soft, so easy, so prone to be caught 
and so desirable for the catching, be sure 
to be made prey of by some snare P 

But could she love him? That a woman 
should not marry a man without loving 
him she partly knew. But she thought 
she knew also that there must be ex- 
ceptions. She would do her very best to 
love him. That other man should be 
banished from her very thoughts. She 
would besuch a wife to him that he should 
never know that he lacked anything. Poor 
boy! Sweet, dear boy! He, as he went 
away to his dinner, had his thoughts also 
about her. Of all the girls he knew she 
was the jolliest—and of all his friends she 
was the pleasantest. As she was anxious 
that he should go to work in the House 
of Commons he would go to work there. 
As for loving her! Well; of course he 
must marry someone, and why not Lady 
Mab as well as anyone else ? 





SWEDISH TRAVEL. 

“Gone to Sweden, are you? By Jove! 
I wish you joy. You'll be eaten up by 
fleas; and so good-bye, old fellow.” 

Such was the eheerful croak of a raven 
of a friend on hearing where I hoped to 
spend my holiday this autumn. Bat 
despite his dismal warning I started on 
the trip, and have not merely survived the 
peril he predicted, but have returned to 
him intact the packet of insecticide where- 
with he kindly armed me, as a shield 
against the enemies that threatened to 
devour me. 
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Not but that in Sweden some “ cata- 
wampous chawers inasmall way” may 
be found, which, as described in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, by nature are disposed to 
“‘eraze upon a human pretty strong.” 
“Don’t mind them, they are company,” 
the new-comers to Eden were cheerily 
advised; and the like advice in Sweden 
may possibly be prudent. But I happily 
escaped the pleasure of their company, 
and, excepting now and then by an occa- 
sional mosquito, in the course of a month’s 
visit my nights were unmolested. 

I confess I rather quaked for my noc- 
turnal chance of quietude after visiting 
the Stockholm LEthnological Museum. 
Among other curiosities in ancient S wedish 
furniture, I espied a strip of wood semi- 
pierced with little holes, a score or two in 
number; and I fear I sorely troubled the 
soft-eyed little show-maiden, who in her 
pretty country costume was tripping at 
my heels, by my attempt to ascertain the 
use of this domestic implement. She 
called it “ Wiigglus-bride”; and by the 
help of a small dictionary I learned, with 
her assistance (for Swedish words when 
spoken are difficult for foreigners to re- 
cognise at sight), that “‘ wigglus ” meant 
a wall-louse, or, in plain English, a bug; 
while “ bride” stood for board, precisely 
as I guessed it. Further investigation, 
chiefly carried on by pantomime, led at 
length to the discovery that these many- 
holed small bits of wood are hung at the 
bedside for the purpose of attracting 
certain insects to thei cavities. These 
being filled, the boards are deftly plunged 
in boiling water; and when emptied of 
their occupants, are replaced in due 
position to receive another colony. Having 
with some difficulty fathomed the whole 
process, I could hardly help admiring its 
ingenious simplicity; but I confess a 
creepy feeling came over me while think- 
ing what next night would be my fate 
were I to find a wigglus-bride suspended 
at my bedside. 

Stockholm has been called the Venice 
of the North; but, excepting in respect of 

. its watery surroundings, it bears little re- 
semblance to the splendid southern city. 
The winding channels on all sides are 
highly picturesque and pretty; and the 
forests well-nigh come within a stone’s- 
throw of the shop fronts. But fires have 
swept away the ancient wooden houses, 
and the modern French-like architecture 
will not bear comparison with the grand 
old Stones of Venice. The place is rather 





one to lounge in than to rush about; for 
there are few sights to be seen, and 
tempting cafés are abundant; and after 
an hour's jolting over the rough pave- 
ment, one feels sensibly inclined to sit 
beneath trees and listen to music. Handy 
little steamboats fly from point to point; 
whereby the rattle of a cab may be 
pleasantly avoided, and larger vessels fre- 
quently are starting for some spot which 
is worth en hour’s visit. Or the restless 
English tourist may run by railway to 
Upsala—the Oxford, say, of Sweden — 
where, among sights less noteworthy, he 
may see the famous Codex Argenteus, 
which dates from the fourth century, and 
contains the four Gospels, in silver upon 
vellum, writ in ancient Gothic. 

Travelling in Sweden is enjoyable 
enough, if the traveller be well supplied 
with patience and good temper. These 
qualities are always of great service to a 
tourist, and in Sweden it is difficult to get 
on well without them. There is an old 
saying “that time is made for slaves ;” 
and as the Swedes are a free people, they 
care little for its trammels. Their trains 
are slow, their steamers slow, and they 
themselves are for the most part slow in 
mind as well as movement. It is true 
their little horses can trot at a good pace, 
but then the roads are bad, and the car- 
riages abominable. Take a gig of the 
last century with a fusty hood behind, 
clap it upon four wheels which creak and 
rattle on their axles, put a splintered pole 
in front and a shaky seat to hold the lug- 
gage and the driver, and there you have 
the vehicle wherewith you are provided 
when you intimate a wish to doa stage or 
two of posting. Bad as it may seem, you 
may be shifted to a worse; and you had 
better, ere you start, make a bargain for 
the privilege of keeping your old shan- 
drydan, in case of urgent need, until your 
journey be completed. 

It seems the postmasters are legally 
obliged to furnish horses to the traveller 
requiring them; but of his need to have a 
carriage the law takes no account, and he 
is left to take his chance of hiring for a 
stage any ramshackle conveyance he may 
happen to unearth from the dust where it 
lies buried. As the harness is in general 
coeval with the carriage, and impaired by 
rust and damp as well as by antiquity, 
wise drivers add a hatchet and a fathom 
or two of rope to their travelling equip- 
ment; and tender tourists would do well 
to take some healing salve or lotion, to 
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assuage the bumps and bruises which will 
certainly afflict them. 

Of Swedish railways, I was told that 
some are managed by the State; while 
others, like our own, are private under- 
takings, for the benefit of shareholders. 
In either case the motto, “Slow and 
Sure,” seems that adopted by the manage- 
ment. The trains are always slow, and 
generally sure to be behind time at the 
terminus. In either case, moreover, the 
arrangement of the trains seems specially 
adapted to the public inconvenience. The 
time-tables appear to be constructed on 
the plan of discomforting the traveller as 
much as it is possible, and giving him the 
fullest chance to exercise his patience. As 
a rule, he has the option of a couple of 
trains a day, and must be thankful for the 
privilege. He may take, say an express, 
which starts at five a.m., tocarry him half- 
way, with the chance of his just missing a 
train that may convey him the remainder 
of his journey; or he may elect to wait till 
somewhat later in the day, when a through 
train is provided, which will go at a snail’s 
pace, and land him at his destination 
about midnight. If he wants to catch a 
steamboat, which nominally plies in con- 
junction with the railroad, his fate may 
be far worse, and a day or two may pass 
ere the transit be completed. Seen simply 
on the map, and studied in the time-tables, 
the journey may seem facile and feasible 
enough; bat when put in execution, the 
plans which have been formed with an 
infinitude of trouble may prove of little 
profit. Obstacles start up at every stage 
along the route. Trains are so delayed that 
they fail to fit in as they are announced ; 
a rattle-trap old vehicle breaks down upon 
the road between the railway and the 
boat; or some ingenious misprint is dis- 
covered, when too late, which is fatal to 
the hope of accomplishing the journey 
within the time appointed. Grumblers, 
who growl over the bewilderments of 
Bradshaw, should set themselves the task 
of working out the problem of a short 
cross-country trip by the figures which 
are furnished in the Sveriges Kommuni- 
kationer; and travellers, who complain 
when the tidal train from Paris is some 
five minutes late, should Jearn to exercise 
their patience by a little tour in Sweden. 

In addition to the coasting, which in 
Sweden is considerable, there are so 
many lakes and rivers and canals that 
well-nigh half one’s travelling may be 
done by steamboats. These are cheap 





and fairly comfortable, although they 
mostly might be cleaner; and although 
their locomotion is leisurely enough, the 
passengers are saved from the dust of 
railway travelling. The boats that ply on 
the canal between Gothenburg and Stock- 
holm might be certainly improved both 
in cleanliness and comfort; and were the 
forepart of the vessel cleared from fish- 
baskets and filth, it would enable one the 
better to enjoy the lovely scenery. But 
the larger ships which trade from Stock- 
holm to the north are much to be com- 
mended for their neatness of equipment. 
The craft which took me up to Hernésand 
was clean as any yacht, and the food sup- 
plied on board was specially commendable. 
The captain, too, was carefully attentive 
to the wants of those on board, and he not 
merely spoke English with a fair amount 
of fluency, but surprised me now and then 
by a scrap or two of Latin. 

Of all the twenty days or more I spent 
in Sweden, the day on board this steamer 
was perhaps the most enjoyable. Leaving 
Stockholm about eight, we wound our 
way among the many pine-clad rocks and 
islands which lie scattered all around ; and 
it was not till past noon that we reached 
the open sea. This was calm as any mill- 
pond, and unrnfiled by a ripple, except 
when here and there a fish leaped from the 
water, or a seal popped up its head to 
stare about and breathe. Soon we came 
into the track of the big Baltic trading 
vessels, with their white sails widely 
spread and gleaming in the sunshine, 
which till nearly nine at night blazed hot 
upon our heads, And when the sun had 
set the sea seemed never dark, for the 
stars shone brightly forth, and the sky 
just at the north was lit by a pale light 
that changed the blue to greenish grey, 
and was like, and yet unlike, the first 
faint glimmering of daylight. 

Another day that should be marked 
with a white stone in my memory was 
the Sunday which I had the luck to spend 
at Leksand. This little village is the 
chief place in Dalecarlia*—the district of 
the Dalesmen—where, perhaps, live the 
most primitive of peasants in all Sweden. 
Unlike most of their countrymen, they 
retain their ancient costumes, which are 





* Called otherwise ‘‘ Dalarne,’’ which simply 
means ‘‘ The Dales’’: “‘ dal,’”’ adale, becoming “‘ dalar’’ 
in the plural; and ‘‘ne,” signifying ‘‘the,’’ bei 
added for distinction. This grammatically putting o 
the cart before the horse is a little puzzling to the 
student of the language. 
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highly picturesque and mostly of home- 
making. The men wear long dark coats, 
reaching nearly to the heels and buttoned 
to the throat, broad- brimmed soft felt hats, 
short vests, white woollen stockings, ankle- 
boots, and leather breeches. Their dress 
smacks somewhat of the Paritan, and 
suits their long lank hair and serious 
demeanour. By way of contrast the 
women all affect the gayest colours— 
aprons of bright yellow, or striped with 
red and blue, worn over short dark 
skirts; homespun linen sleeves, as snow- 
white and full-flowing as those worn by a 
bishop; and bodices of scarlet matching 
caps of the like colour that fit closely to 
the head and scarce suffer a curl to escape 
from their confinement. These gay caps 
after marriage are exchanged for simple 
white, and, as the latter are abundant, it 
would seem that in Dalarne Cupid is all- 
conquering, and there are not many old 
bachelors. 

The last Sunday in August was a lovely 
day at Leksand, with a clear and cloud- 
less sky, and afresh and cooling breeze. 
The berries of the mountain-ash, in large 
lustrous clusters, shone brightly in the sun, 
and beneath the shade were gathered little 
groups of many ecolvurs, standing still and 
mostly silent, as though posed for some 
skilled hand to sketch. Along the high- 
ways, right and left, beneath long avennes 
of green, other gay groups were approach- 
ing to join those near the church; while 
here and there a litile cart, with a red 
rug hung behind it, conveyed a couple 
from a distance: the wife seated on the 
right hand, and the husband driving on 
her left. Other gay dresses were coming 
in small boats across the lake; little 
yellow babes and urchins lay sprawling 
here and there on the green sward of the 
churchyard; and the only mournful spot 
in the whole scene (which might remind 
an opera-goer of the Gathering of the 
Clans) was the row of black - palled 
coffins placed just outside the gate. Even 
these were strewed with flowers, which 
brightened the dark spot, and seemed to 
yield some solace to the sorrowers around. 
{ never saw a gesture more eloquent of 
love than the tender yearning touch with 
which a mother’s hand replaced the few 
white roses that had fallen-from the coffin 
of her child. 

At ten o’clock precisely the bells ceased 
their chiming, and the clergyman ap- 
peared, preceding the funeral procession 
to the grave. There was no distinction made 





one common plain deep pit ha: been dug 
for all, and the coffins one by one were 
slowly lowered into it, while the mourners 
clustered round, standing on the bones 
and skulls that had been thrown up from 
the grave. Hardly a score of tombstones 
could be seen in the churchyard, and only 
a few mounds showed where the dead 
were laid. After a short service, whereat 
a psalm was lowly sung, the people 
flocked into the church, which soon was 
filled to overflowing, the men sitting on 
the right hand facing to the altar, and 
the women on the left. Here packed in 
close, straight, high-backed pews they sat 
for upwards of two hours, serious and 
silent, undisturbed by any coughing or 
shuffling of feet. There was some simple 
singing, mostly in a minor key, and a 
sufficiently long sermon which was listened 
to attentively; and there were short 
pauses for prayer wherein the silence 
was profound. Two English ladies pre- 
sent wore bonnets, which might fairly 
have attracted observation, for they dif- 
fered most completely from the head- 
dresses around. But no one seemed to 
notice them, and I saw none of that 
staring, vulgar, vacant-eyed irreverence 
which church-goers are prone too often 
to display. The women held their prayer- 
books wrapped most carefully in linen, 
with a flower peeping from it or a sprig of 
yew or horehound : and, as far as one could 
judge, they all seemed able to read. I have 
seen many congregations, both Catholic 
and Protestant, in England and elsewhere ; 
but for devotional demeanour and earnest- 
ness of purpose I have never seen the like 
of those simple peasant worshippers. 

From Leksand to Falun, famous for 
its copper mines, the distance is about 
four Swedish miles, or four-and-twenty 
English. The road, through thick dark 
fir-woods, with here and there a little lake 
embosomed in their midst, is somewhat 
sombre and monotonous; but the interest 
of the landscape is of secondary conse- 
quence, for while he is bumped and jolted 
in some remarkable conveyance which was 
built in the last century, the attention of 
the traveller will be absorbed by constant 
efforts to retain his seat, and save his 
limbs from being dislocated. There is a 
railway at Falun, which he may fondly 
hope will make his onward ccurse more 
facile. But the arrangement of the trains 
is 80 ingeniously managed, that he will 
find himself kept waiting half the day at 
a by-station, and though summoned from 
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his bed soon after five a.m., he will be lacky 
if he reaches Smedgebachen before supper- 
time. To add to his discomfort, the 
steamer for Trongfors next morning starts 
at five; thus shattering his hopes of get- 
ting a good night’s rest, to repay him 
for his previous feat of early rising. 

Writers in the guide-books speak highly 
of this trip by the Trongfors Canal, per- 
haps upon the principle ignotum pro mag- 
nifico, if a doubt may be permitted as to 
whether their descriptions be not rather 
based on guesswork then on personal ex- 
perience. Certainly the Gotha Canal is 
far superior, both in scenery and interest. 
The falls, or rapids, at Trollhattan are ex- 
tremely picturesque, and a day may be 
well spent in the pleasant woods around 
them. The locks, too, thereabout are 
marvels of construction. Carved in the 
solid rock, and ranging in a series one 
above another, they form a giant staircase 
some hundred feet in height; and the 
sight when looking down them at the 
vessels that ascend is picturesque and 
curious. In this transit across Sweden 
there are large lakes to be traversed, all 
frozen in the winter, and the voyage is 
continued in close avenues of trees, which 
form a striking contrast. The firs and 
pines, with their dark green and severe 
and upright stems, are interspersed with 
alders and graceful bending birches, whose 
white bark glistens brightly in the brilliant 
sunshine. Neat little wooden houses, with 
walls of a deep red colour, are dotted here 
and there, looking cheerful in the land- 
scape. Along the narrow channels the 
reeds and rushes bend, as though bowing 
to the boat that sucks them under water; 
and the fresh cool air is fragrant with the 
meadow - sweet and willow-herb which 
flourish on the banks, whereon the pas- 
sengers alighting at the locks can stretch 
their legs and take a little exercise. At 
every stopping- place you find a little 
group of children waiting with straw- 
berries and raspberries they have gathered 
in the woods, and for a few pence you 
may buy a basketful of fruit, and have 
the pleasure of reflecting that you are 
encouraging a branch of native industry. 
Well-nigh everywhere the woods are 
carpeted with green, and the mossy 
ground is covered with small berry-bear- 
ing plants. Bilberries and dewberries 
and cranberries abound, and towards the 
north are arctic raspberries most delicate 
of flavour, as well as yellow mossberries 
which make a sweet preserve. 








From Hernésand I went by steamer to 
Solleftia, a journey of six hours on the 
fine wide river Angerman. To the water's 
edge the banks are clothed with noble fir- 
trees, wherein at intervals a clearing has 
been made for a small settlement, with a 
saw-mill in the midst. The woods are 
felled in winter, and cut into big logs 
some twenty feet in length, which, as 
soon as the spring comes, are floated down 
the stream. A drive of some six hours 
thence, through forests and fine barley- 
fields, took me pleasantly to Liden, a 
pretty village not far distant from the 
arctic circle, and planted within hear- 
ing of the roar of a fine waterfall, where 
the river rashes over a huge barrier of 
rocks. Here men were catching salmon 
by the use of a long rough-cut pliant pole, 
and a few yards of twisted wire. A noose 
made at the end of this was dipped into 
the fall, and a sudden jerk sufficed to land 
a twelve-poand fish. To a fly-fisher fhe 
method would appear to yield poor sport, 
bat it was certainly effective, and must 
need no little skill, viewing the swiftness 
of the stream and the delicate tonch need- 
fal to tell when a fish was noosed. 

Salmon if freshly served is no bad 
substitute for meat, and the traveller in 
Sweden may easily procure it in places 
where the latter may be difficult to get. 
Wheaten bread is still more rare, ex- 
cepting in the towns; and to relish the 
hard rye-cake, which is made, say, once 
in six months, one need have a good 
appetite, and certainly good teeth. At 
the farm-houses, which serve so fre- 
quently for inns, and which bear the sign 
“ Gestgifveri” to show that they are so 
employed, the inmates mostly live on 
“mush,” or barley-porridge; and musty 
eggs with measly bacon are at times the 
only dainties they can offer to the stranger 
who is driven to seek shelter underneath 
their hospitable roof. Even the hotels, 
except at Gothenburg and Stockholm, are 
not very commendable in point of their 
cuisine; and when the traveller is blest 
with the sight of a menu, he may not 
merely be amazed by the marvels it con- 
tains (for such luxaries as Jordgubbar, 
Inlagd Lax, Vinkallska!, Kronirtskockor, 
Turska-Bénor, and Filbunke, have to 
strangers not a very appetising look), 
but may even be more startled by the 
sequence of the dishes wherewith he may 
be served. 

The Swedes have a queer way of loco- 
motion at their meals. They often flit 
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about, like flies, from one table to another, 
and sometimes seem to turn the mena 
topsy-turvy when they order a repast. It 
is no rare thing to see them begin with 
cheese and biscuit; next proceed to ham 
and salad, with a slice of meat to follow; 
and then suddenly start up in the middle 
of their dinner to swallow, while they walk 
about, a plateful of pea-soup. A habit 
which they have of beginning each repast 
with what they call a “smérgos,” not 
merely leads to much untidiness at meal- 
time, but makes them seem contented to 
live on bits and scraps. The smdérgos 
consists of little dishes, such as slices of 
smoked reindeer, and caviar, and sardines, 
with pickles, cheese, and other whets pro- 
vocative of thirst. These are fished out 
with a fork of general utility, and laid on 
thumb-pieces of rye-cake, thickly smeared 
with butter, which serve by way of plate. 
Then they are bitten into, regardless of 
the fragments which may fall on other 
dainties (for your true smérgos-eater 
seldom sits to his repast), and they are 
finally washed down with a glass or two of 
spirits which stand handy by their side. 
Such a prelude toa meal is not merely 
uncleanly, but must vitiate the palate 
and injure the digestion. Indeed I feel 
convinced that, were the smérgosbord 
abolished, not merely would the cookery 
in Sweden soon improve, bat very many 
of the people would be gradually weaned 
from their weakness for strong drink. 
With regard to this last failing, the 
climate doubtless is its cause, to a con- 
siderable degree. It may be hoped that 
education will diminish its extent. Much 
disputing may be heard as to how far 
what is called “ the Gothenburg system” 
has at present proved to be of beneficial 
influence; and English legislators might 
profit by experiments which, in the cause 
of temperance, are being made on Swedish 
soil. In many points of public decency 
the peasants of the North are certainly 
superior to those of Southern climes. 
The cleanliness of Stockholm presents 
a pleasant contrast to the filth of towns 
and villages in Italy and Spain. Except- 
ing for their love of liquor, which can 
scarce escape his notice, a traveller would 
be puzzled to find much fault with the 
poor Swedes. Though somewhat slow 
and boorish, they are honest and respect- 
ful, and far less rough and coarse than 
many of my countrymen who lead more 
easy lives. While the men are working 
in the forests or the fields, the women 


are employed at the spinning-wheel or 
loom, and have mostly better taste than 
to squander their small earnings in buying 
tawdry finery wherewith to ape their 
betters. 

As he journeys about Sweden the tourist 
cannot help remarking the quiet way in 
which the people go abont their business, 
and the absence of all bustle and unneces- 
sary noise. There is none of our Bank 
Holiday excitement to disturb him, and 
no discordant bawling or shrill whistling 
in the streets. During my month’s travel 
I only heard one barrel-organ, and never 
was tormented by the braying of a band. 
In the land of Jenny Lind and Nilsson I 
had indeed expected to hear abundant 
music; but although pianos might be 
plentiful within doors, their jingle never 
worried me when I took my walks abroad. 
The amusements going on at the Djor- 
garden at Stockholm one Sunday after- 
noon were innocent and harmless, and far 
less coarse and clumsy than many sports 
and pastimes which are popular with us. 
They consisted chiefly of simple games 
and dances, and families were gathered 
here and there in shady places on the 
grass, and children romped and played 
with their big brothers and sisters, and 
their little friends and neighbours, in a 
highly pleasant and homely sort of way. 

Britons often go abroad with the 
singular idea that their language and their 
coinage will everywhere pass current. To 
cure them of this slightly arrogant delu- 
sion, they should leave the beaten paths 
of Switzerland or Belgium and betake 
themselves to Dalarne or the like scarce- 
trodden districts. Here the proffer of a 
sovereign will prove of small avail, and 
not a meal can be ordered nor a mile’s 
journey be made without some smattering 
of Swedish. To poor linguists like myself 
this forms one of the chief obstacles to 
getting across country; for although it 
may be easy to put some simple questions, 
it is hard to comprehend the answers 
which are made to them. The Swedish 
intonation smacks somewhat of the Scotch, 
and many words in common use resemble 
ill-spelt French and English. The mean- 
ing of mjolk, pentry, peruk-handel, toalet, 
or mat-salong, may readily be guessed ; 
nor is it difficult to fancy what is really 
the plain English for biljard, sadel, tabak, 
passageer, skimakkare, branvinsbord, or 
restauration. Even the term skriddare, 
when displayed by a tailor, may be swiftly 
understood, although one may be slow in 
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learning to pronounce it. That médbel 
stands for meuble becomes obvious enough 
when one sees it on a shop-front where 
furniture is vendible; and he must have a 
sluggish mind who cannot guess what is 
intended by “rikering och frizering,” 
viewed in conjunction with a hair-comb 
and a barber’s basin. When nouns are 
strung together he may well be slightly 
staggered by them; and the first sight of 
a title such as “ Sprithandelsbolagets 
fdrsaljningsstile,” placed above a doorway 
will certainly perplex him. But a few 
days will suffice to familiarise his eye to 
such queer terms as these; and at the end 
of a week’s sojourn he will calmly wait 
to get his biljett at the jernvig without 
looking at the tim-tabel; and if he hears 
a lady saying something about “dam 
rum,” he will not deem her guilty of a 
vulgar exclamation. 

English tourists mostly go to Sweden 
about midsummer; and to see the sun 
near midnight is no doubt a charming 
novelty to those whose fate it is to live 
where even at full noontide the sun is 
seldom visible. That the spring there 
must be pleasant one may easily imagine; 
when nature starts to life again after her 
long sleep, and wild flowers grow forth as 
if by magic from the snow, and every 
woody bank is fragrant with sweet lilies 
of the valley. But the Swedes, like the 
Swiss, appear to cherish the idea that 
their country is most beautiful when 
viewed in bleak midwinter. The forests, 
clad in their white mantle, are then seen 
in all their grandeur; and the days are 
seldom gloomy as in winters farther 
south. The sunshine, although short, is 
daily warm and bright; and when it 
ceases there is light still from the 
shimmer of the snow, while the fair 
Aurora Borealis often flashes in the sky, 
and men wonder at the mysteries of its 
magnetic light. 

London, with all thy fogs, I love thee 
still! This is frequently the thought of 
the returning Cockney tourist. But ifa 
Londoner desires to have his fill of skating, 
sledging, and the like arctic amusements, 
he might easily do worse than spend his 
Christmas, say, at Stockholm. It is the 
privilege of travellers to growl and grumble 
at small grievances; but the petty worries 
and discomforts of a tour afford delightful 
memories to talk about and laugh at. 
Although the roads are bad and the rail- 
ways might be better; although the rye- 
cake is hard, and the beds are hardly 





softer; although the luxuries are few, and 
the fleas, perhaps, are numerous; any 
Londoner who fancies that he has ex- 
hausted Switzerland, where the trip «is 
often spoiled by too many Cook’s tourists, 
would do well to clear his mind of certain 
insular ideas, and likewise clear his langs 
from the taint of gas and coal-smoke, by 
taking a month’s holiday in the fresh, 
clear air of Sweden. 
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THERE is a good, fair deck. That is the 
first distinguishing feature. It is a deck 
hard upon three hundred feet long in its 
clean, fine sweep, and not far off forty 
feet in breadth at its widest curve. There 
is a high, full river; a river breasting out 
its heavy water on to marl edge; on to 
soft marshes; on to crisp, dry chalk- 
works; as each shows white, or green, 
or ochre-coloured on the low, flat shore. 
There are many aspects of fascinating ship- 
life. One comes from the captain’s gig, 
or cutter, pulled lustily alongside, with 
doctor on board, with letters, with hospit- 
ably-welcomed visitor; another is from 
the pleasure-packets lightly passing ; from 
the flashing rowing-boats; from the endless 
trade traffic, that is now a choking coal- 
barge, and now a slim, sleek, North Sea 
fishing-steamer bearing five hundred tons 
of express-sent market fish. And there is 
a score, perhaps, of little London school- 
boys, eager at a rope that is conveniently 
stretched cross-ways of the deck, and 
intent upon the word and gesture of the 
genuine salt giving them at this minute 
seamanship instruction. 

“ Make a reef-knot!” 

It is sung out as rapid as a breeze, and 
to newly-boarded ears quite as inarticulate. 
And following upon it, instantly, is a rush 
of the sailor-clad young scholars to the 
stretched rope; is a wriggle by the sailor- 
looking young hands of the yard or two of 
“‘bo-lin ” each is holding; is a twist and 
twirl about of this, showing more or less 
of young sea-boys’ cunning, with, in a 
minute, a short pull-up, and a momentary 
pause. 

“Hands up!—those who know what 
they’ve been doing! What's a reef- 
knot?” 

“A reef-knot’s for reefing sails fitted 
with points, such as top-sails and fore 
and aft sails, or for bending two ropes 
together!” 
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Again. 

“ Cast off!” 

It is the signal for the reef-knot to be 
unreef-knotted, and for the young sailor- 
scholars to resume their class attitude, 
and be on the alert for something more. 
Almost immediately the boys are erect, in 
a fair line the opposite side of the stretched 
rope to their instructor; eyes, and ears, 
and heads, all strained towards him, 
fixedly. 

“ Make a clove-hitch ! ” 

Rush, attack, accomplishment; a moment 
for breathing—in short, the whole process 
repeated. 

Some boys fumble over their bit of 
“bo-lin”; some boys triumphantly effect 
what they have been ordered with smart 
knowledge; some boys require a “ Now 
then! Now then!” from the instructor ; 
with a sharp, “The other way through ! 
The other way through!” before they can 
hit the clove-hitch’s method. One boy, 
with a pale, thin face and a wan look 
(who proved to have only been received 
on board the day previously, out of London 
gutters), can only gaze dreamily at the 
other boys’ busy fingers, in hopes to catch 
their manner, and some way pass muster. 
Bat, in the end, the stretched rope holds 
its score or so of twists and twirlings, 
and the concluding and testing question 
comes : 

“* What’s « clove-hitch ?” 

“For rattling down rigging, making fast 
first and second reef-earings to the lift,” 
and so on, and so on, to an extent wholly 
unintelligible to mere shoregoing ears. 

But the lesson is just what it should be 
—spite of the ignorance of onlookers, and 
the amusement coming from it. It pro- 
ceeds; and, whilst it is proceeding, the 
stretched rope shall be stooped under 
during a momentary pause, and there 
shall be nearer approach to another batch 
of youngsters being subjected to seaman- 
ship instruction of a different kind. 

The young novices for this are blue 
clad, like the others; are, as they are, 
also wide at the ankle, open-shirted, 
far-back hatted, leather-belted. Instead 
of on the deck, however, they are ten 
or twelve feet overhead, hanging half- 
way over a monkey topsail-yard for drill; 
their feet on the foot-rope; the far urchins 
of them at either end—the yard-arm boys, 
technically—as loosely holding, as danger- 
ously dangling, as eccentrically placed for 
no other purpose apparently beyond the 
dangling and the daring, as if they had 





been full-grown tars, and each one was 
entitled to a big A. B. 

“Lay in!” 

That is the order roared out to them. 

“ Lay in, down from aloft!” 

Forthwith little Jack shuffles himself, or 
wriggles himself, or jerks or luarches him- 
self, till he has left the few inches of yard- 
timber he has hung on; each little Jack 
shuffles till the yard-arm ends are Jackless ; 
till the mid-yard is black-blue with the 
swarm; till the black-blueness gets less 
and less, as boy by boy swings himself off, 
and foots the ropes downways, leaving the 
topsail-yard clean-shaved for the eyes to 
wonder at, and the orderly young blue- 
jackets standing underneath it, as neatly 
in a row as if they had never stirred. 

There are some good faces among the 
little assemblage, now they can be looked 
at lower than the level, and close enough 
for scrutiny. There are some frank 
brown eyes; there are some trustful blue 
eyes; there are some round red cheeks; 
there are some answering smiles, some 
inquisitive note-takings, some—— 

“ Away aloft!” 

There is swift end of our study of 
faces. The youngsters, drilled by habit 
into ready interpretation, have under- 
stood the flashing order, are clustering 
at the rigging, are footing it up and up, 
and up and up again, a blue-black stream 
of them. 

“Lay out!” 

It brings an inversion of the call, “ Lay 
in!” In it there is all the shuffling, and 
wriggling, and lurching, and jerking along 
the timber of the other movement; but in 
it each shuffle and wriggle takes the young 
urchins out upon the yard-arms—some 
starboard, some port, half each way ; each 
shuffle arranges them, exactly spaced and 
placed, with no interval except for comfort 
and easy elbowing, and with the whole 
yard regularly manned. 

‘“‘That’s you!” 

It is commendation, given gladly by the 
instructor. It is well done, he means. 
And so it is. 

“Take in one reef!” 

An order sung out whilst the hearis 
of the little sailor-scholars must still 
be pattering apace with their quick 
mounting, and their breath-pants must 
still be short and hard. 

It is no matter. To take in one reef is 
what has been called out; to take in one 
reef is what has to be done. So all the 
pairs of young arms and hands are thrust 
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as far over the yard as balance will let 
them be thrust; there is an extra lurch 
forward to snatch at the portion of the 
hanging sail that makes up a reefing; 
there is a heavy drag up of this to do the 
“taking ;” there is an awkward and a 
difficult struggle to “take”—the weight 
of the canvas being a hindrance, the small- 
ness and the weakness of the little sailor- 
hands making the battle unequal. 

“ That’s you!” 

This time it is to stimulate ; followed by 
“Get hold!” and “Taut along! Taut 
along!” and “ Shake out the wrinkles! 
No dog’s lug!” And then a group of 
urchins is bid to one appointed side of 
the stirrup or the other (the stirrup being 
the supporting rope looped under the foot- 
rope, here and there, to hold it taut 
enough and strong); and such orders 
are shouted up lustily as “ Ease the bunt- 
whip! Let your clew go! Pass your 
gaskets!” 

In an instant, too, another order comes. 
“Secure the weather-earing first!” it is. 
“The weather! The weather! Secure the 
weather-earing first!” for that distinc- 
tion, “the weather-earing,” is seen to be 
not in the slightest understood. 

“Speak!” the instruction comes to 


prove if this be really so. “Speak! 
Which is the weather-side ? ” 
The young School- Board scholars 


hesitate. 

At last, one or two shout out, “This 
side!”—a guess being better possibly to 
the scholar-mind than silence and shouting 
nothing. 

“This side! This is nothing!” is 
shouted up to them, with disdain. “I 
want the weather! Which side is the 
weather ? ” 

The boys hesitate again. 

“ Look at the dog-vane !” 

There is a row of up-turned faces 
towards this tiny bit of bunting at the 
mast-head, blowing there fish-tailed, light 
enough for the lightest breeze. 

“ Starboard ! ” 

The instructor despairs. His gesture 
shows it; his annoyed air. 

“ Port!” 

“Of course! If it’s not one, you 
may be bound it’s sure to be the other!” 
And with this reproof the taking-in goes 
on—the boys busy, the instructor on the 
watch—and the taking-in is done. 

It is the ordinary operation, of course. 
It is of the regulated sort; of continual 
occurrence; many times in a day. 





“And how long. pray, s asked, for 


comparison, “ought this 9 take with 
qualified men ? ” 
“A minute and a half. Including ”"— 


for the astonishment the announcement 
gives is evident—“ including the call from 
below, and the climb up aloft.” 

It takes a moment to adjust the fact to 
the sluggish performance of the School- 
Board scholars; but the thought comes 
after, that these youngsters will no doubt 
be polished up in due course to very near 
this excellent celerity. Their half-wit and 
their unreadiness of to-day ought not to 
make score against them in reality, if 
properly interpreted. For they are not 
sea-coast boys, it must be borne in mind. 
They are not the amphibious urchins of 
Yarmouth, Hall, Portsmouth, Plymouth ; 
those young pier-loiterers at home amidst 
cables and kegs, and wherries and landing- 
stages, astride upon hawsers, as mach 
aboard as ashore, as familiar with rudder 
and keel as with poop and stern and 
figure-head. These are from pavement- 
corners and kerb-posts. These are from 
railway-exits and cab-stands, with a 
“ Carry your luggage, sir?” or a “ Copper 
for a poor chap, sir!” These are from 
courts and alleys ; from where there is only 
a strip of sky to be seen; where there is 
only tainted air to play in; with water, as 
water, a strange clement, indeed, known 
as much as anything because it persists in 
oozing through worn boot-soles, and in 
adding much, in other ways, to shivering 
cold and discomfort. Taking these boys 
with these recollections clinging to them, 
they are not far short of being exceedingly 
creditable performers. 

Now, of course, there is a great deal 
more seamanship instruction given to these 
young Londoners, on board the School- 
Board ship, than what has come out up 
to now incidentally. (To give the ship its 
name, it is the Shaftesbury, lying off 
Grays. It was re-christened this for its 
present purpose, after it had been dined 
in, danced in, dressed in, flirted in, for a 
long term of years, as the good passenger- 
steamer, the Nubia, belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company ; 
of whom it was bought for seven thousand 
five hundred pounds.) There are four 
distinct classes of the young sailor-boys . 
receiving four complete sections of instruc- 
tion, at each of which each boy is ex- 
pected to be proficient before being put 
up to the next. Whilst no section is 
formidable, the lowest is made as simple 
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as circumstances will allow. It comprises 
a slight knowledge of names of spars, 
rigging, and parts of sails; boat duty; 
reading the compass; the lead and line; 
hammock drill; coiling ropes; and making 
bends and hitches. The second section 
adds to this, sail drill; names of inter- 
national code; signal flags; and reeving 
running-rigging. Going a little farther, 
the third section embraces anchor and 
cask; knots and splices; grummels and 
cringles; pointing and whipping ropes; 
loosing and furling sails; sending top- 
gallant masts and yards up and down; 
reefing topsails. The fourth section is the 
last, and must advance to fitting rigging, 
and setting up the same; to the use of 
palm and needle ; to the use of log-line; to 
the rule of the road at sea; to steering by 
compass and sails; to sailing a boat; to 
bending and unbending sails; to the 
knowledge of the figures to denote the 
force of wind; to the knowledge of the 
letters to denote the state of the weather. 
That some of these items may be learned 
the better, too (or learnt at all), the 
Shaftesbury is furnished with a tender, the 
Swift, a small, light craft, moored close 
by, of only one hundred and fifty tons. 
On board of this fifty boys are placed at 
a time (with the Shaftesbury’s allowance 
of five ounces of fresh cooked meat daily 
increased there to eight ounces; and with 
all boys doing boat duty in cold weather 
allowed an extra half pound of bread and 
three ounces of cheese daily, at the dis- 
cretion of the captain); and as this handy 
little Swift is sent weekly on a cruize to 
the Nore, with all scholars selected for the 
instruction in turn, there is ample oppor- 
tunity afforded by her for the practice 
without which all the foregoing theory 
would be so much waste of time. Be- 
sides, even when all these items of sailor- 
knowledge that have been thus hinted at 
have been counted up, there remains a 
vast number still: implied, some, by 
their very nature; others of them im- 
perative. There is boat-duty, for example. 
It has just been mentioned as part of the 
instruction for the newest boys; and, 
mentioned so, it has been passed by. 
It implies, though (in addition to much 
else), no quiet descent of the wide and 
easy stairs that are the companion-ladder, 
at the foot of which a boat rides, and can 
be sat in steadily. It implies that the 
youngsters are to let themselves out of a 
sudden opening in the ship’s side; are 
to scramble down a light footway; are 





to drop themselves into gig or cutter 
(the Shaftesbury has twelve boats for 
her service), even as grown-up sailors 
have to drop themselves down, and 
as all must learn to do at a moment’s 
warning, and fearlessly. Then there is the 
work of the ship. One section of this is 
painting; a labour that has to be done 
away up aloft, far, far, if it is the masts 
that want the brush; that has to be done 
slung, if it is upon the ship’s bulging sides. 
Other sections are carpentering; port- 
opening ; the watch; cleaning brass-work ; 
holy-stoning; scrubbing. There is the 
work, also, of the commissariat; of the 
institution; the work that comes from the 
fact that the Shaftesbury is a home. 
This includes lighting her; warming her ; 
supplying her with fresh water (it is 
brought, fifty tons a day, in a tank ona 
barge, and pumped up for use by the 
scholars); cooking; washing up; bed- 
making; tailoring; mending ; the laundry 
(two thousand pieces can be dried at a 
time on the fine upper deck) ; store-keep- 
ing; the ordinary exercises of assembly, 
inspection, and devotion. In so far as the 
ship is a school, also—a half-time school 
it absolutely is—the scholars go through 
the usual course of school tuition. A part 
of the original main-deck is their school- 
room; it measures eighty feet in length, 
and eight and a half feet in height, with 
twenty-two windows of a single pane each, 
and two spacious class-rooms beyond ; and 
looking at them there, a party at a time, 
surrounded by maps, by pictures, by 
black-boards, by desks, and slates, and 
grades, and codes, and certificated masters ; 
looking at them there, being punished by 
keeping in and having to write a hundred 
lines (here is a young scapegrace at it, 
looking rueful), they are seen fulfilling 
parliamentary requirement, precisely as if 
they were day-scholars, paying their Mon- 
day twopences or threepences in a Board 
School on the land. Nor have all the 
subjects on which instruction is given been 
run through yet. There are the highly 
important: and kindred matters of swim- 
ming and the recovery of the apparently 
drowned. Every young sailor-scholar will 
be taught to swim (after an existence of 
only nine months, and with a muster-roll 
of nearly two hundred inmates, perpetually 
receiving additions, it would be early days 
yet to say that every little fellow abso- 
lately swims at this moment); every young 
sailor-scholar will be made master of Dr. 
Marshall Hall’s method of restoring the 
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apparently drowned. It is a hopeful com- 
bination, by which not only will these 
future A. Bs. be nerved to retain much 
presence of mind in wrecks, and to jump 
overboard to rescue people in peril, but 
they will know how to get apparatus ready 
during a rescue by others, and to use the 
best means for restoration when those in 
need are brought within their reach. Their 
very recreations, too, are such as have to be 
in some way taught. When they play, as 
they may, at marbles and whipping-tops, 
they play them in their original complicity 
(or utterly blank simplicity); but the 
sailors’ game, permitted them, of sling the 
monkey, is entirely new to their experi- 
ences ; so is baste the bear ; and when they 
play at cricket (as a little bevy is playing 
on the port-side of the upper deck now) 
a deck is no field for wickets, so the boys’ 
caps are flung in a heap to represent them, 
and, out of consideration for deck windows, 
the game is carried on with soft balls. 
In effect, it is not too much to say that, 
from a quarter to six every morning, when 
two hundred little beds are emptied ata 
signal, till eight o’clock inthe evening, 
when the time-table says, ‘‘ Bed Call,” and 
two hundred little sailor-boys are signalled 
as instantaneously to “ Turn-in,” there is 
not an item falling under these Board- 
School sailor-scholars’ eyes that does not 
possess some element entirely new to them, 
and initiatory to their future at the sea. 
Their certificated masters, as well as their 
seamen instructors, wear naval uniform, 
and are called officers. Such of the 
scholars themselves as are elevated to 
posts of trust are petty officers, and wear 
badges of distinction. When they change 
routine—from “Open Ports,” for instance, 
to ‘* Assembly ’—they have to sing the 
points of the compass, which gives them 
rhythm for their march as well as the 
knowledge. When they are called to 
silence, it is by a bugle, by the whistle for 
detail; their time is taught to them by 
bells, not only by hours; their Sunday 
services are on board, in seaman-fashion, 
with the captain for chaplain, and the 
head-master for his curate. If they are 
called for boat-service in bad weather 
(communication with the shore is con- 
stantly going on for various purposes), 
there are oil-skin coats and sou’-westers 
to turn the little oarsmen into veritable 
mariners veritably equipped; they see 
patrol, and watch, and the system of 
signalling, as well as the social look- 
out, through telescope, for friendly craft 





expected, and the pleasant salute when 
friendly craft go by. Most especially, 
probably, is it new to these little lads that 
they must in everything obey. To loiter 
has been their humour, before having been 
gathered from danger to this floating city 
of refuge; they have uncoiled themselves 
of mornings only to lounge, and slink, and 
push, and chevy; they have evaded duty 
by sliding away, by false assertions, by 
flat denyings ; blows have been their chief 
spur, and the chief spur they have used, 
in turn, to wrench things that were their 
desire. Their captain-superintendent now, 
however, shows them an existence held on 
vastly different terms. He has drawn up 
rules for them, printed, and made familiar 
in their large type to all; and some of 
these rules read, Obey ell orders implicitly ; 
Never steal; Never buy or sell clothes; 
Never trade, chop, or change anything in 
any way; If you find, or pick up, what 
belongs to another, take it immediately 
to one of the officers; Never use bad 
language; Never fight, strike, or quarrel ; 
Never break your leave; Never talk, or 
sky-lark, on duty ; Always speak the truth; 
If you commit a fault, own it at once. That 
these things are terribly difficult for the 
stamp of boys on board the Shaftesbury is 
clear; that they are imperatively neces- 
sary is clear equally. They make life no 
holiday, either to the scholars or their 
officers, as might seem to be the case, with 
the accompaniments of the air, and the 
brightness, and the interest of the river, 
on a superficial glance. A hard battle has 
to be fought with old habits, with old 
expressions, with old ways; a hard battle 
that must be carried out from morning 
till night, from night till morning, with- 
out abatement and without remission. 
That it will end in victory is certain. 
The seed from such a good plant cannot 
fail to be seed after the plant’s own good 
kind. To which belief let there be firm 
reliance that the result will be worth the 
outlay. 





BALLOON SCOUTING. 





THE curious name of balloon scouting has 
been given to a military manceuvre other- 
wise known as balloon reconnaissance or 
aerial scouting. When two hostile armies 
are known to be some few miles apart, each 
commander naturally wishes to ascertain 
the exact distanee of the enemy, in what 
direction he lies, whether he is stationary 
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or advancing, and what is his strength. 
Similarly, when a city or fort is invested 
by an army more powerful than that of the 
defenders, the beleaguered commandant has 
urgent need of knowing the strength and 
local distribution of the besiegers; while 
the general in command of the latter is not 
without a commendable curiosity to ascer- 
tain what is going on within the city or 
fort. Generally speaking, men are em- 
ployed as scouts or spies (call them which 
we may), venturing at imminent peril of 
their lives with the hope of getting 
sufficiently near to make useful observa- 
tions and to get safely back again. 

Balloon scouting is looked forward to 
as a practicable improvement, available in 
many circumstances. If a captive balloon 
were allowed to rise to the height of a 
thousand or fifteen hundred feet, and there 
held firmly by a rope or tether connecting 
it with the ground, a practised observer in 
the basket or car could obtain a bird’s-eye 
view over a wide stretch of country, em- 
bracing everything within a radius of ten, 
twenty, or it may even be thirty miles 
radius, according to the elevation of the 
balloon from the ground and the clearness 
of the atmosphere. In such a position a 
qualified military man could make many 
such valuable observations as we have just 
adverted to; these he could signal to 
his commander below, by preconcerted 
arrangements. All this with the condition, 
of course, that the enemy do not pierce 
the balloon with bullets from long range 
rifles, and thus bring the aeronant into 
tribulation. 

In the Franco-German War of 1870-1, 
ballooning was much adopted by the 
French ; but this was done mainly with 
free balloons, thus employed as a possible 
means of escape for a few persons from the 
interior of Paris, soaring above the heads 
of the German troops investing the city ; 
but more frequently as postal balloons, 
having in the car numerous micro-photo- 
graphic letters and dispatches which might 
possibly fall into friendly hands at the spot 
where the balloon fell. 

During the dreadful civil war in America 
balloons were largely employed, both free 
and captive, and both by Federals and 
Confederates. In some instances daring 
aeronauts passed right over an enemy's 
army in free balloons; but in most cases 
the purpose was to make observations from 
captive balloons. 

Belloons are not yet used in the British 
army in a regular way; but experiments 





are being largely carried on, and officers 
and men trained to form a balloon corps. 
Not without occasional danger this ; seeing 
that a captive balloon will sometimes shake 
itself free from its moorings, and carry up 
the experimenters much nearer the heavens 
than they intended to go. 

Before describing interesting experi- 
ments made with captive balloons at 
Woolwich in 1879, we may as well say a 
few words concerning the buoyant con- 
tents of an inflated balloon. The balloon 
itself is generally make of silk; but this 
material is very expensive if the machine 
be of large dimensions, and cambric is 
often employed instead, as being both 
cheaper and lighter. A gigantic balloon 
exhibited to the Woolwich authorities in 
1874 was constructed of the thinnest 
French cambric, having a double woof or 
weft not oiled or varnished in any way, 
being considered to be air-proof and gas- 
proof on account of the closeness of the 
texture. 

The original aeronauts (except those 
whose fire balloons, or rather hot-air 
balloons, excited such wonderment in 
the days of the Montgolfiers) employed 
hydrogen gas for inflation. This gas was 
usually made by bringing about chemical 
action between zinc and sulphuric acid, 
which detaches hydrogen from all the 
other constituents. Whether made some 
distance from the balloon-ground and 
brought to it in suitable vessels, or made 
on the spot, this gas required rather 
ponderous apparatus for its production. 
Daring the American Civil War the 
apparatus used for producing hydrogen 
enough to inflate a balloon to bear up two 
aeronauts in the car or basket weighed 
no less than thirty tons. A better method 
is now often adopted to produce hydrogen. 
Steam is allowed to pass through tubes of 
red-hot iron; it becomes decomposed into 
hydrogen and oxygen, the former ascend- 
ing at once into the balloon. 

Hydrogen being thus difficult and costly 
to produce, most balloonists now employ 
coal- gas, which, thongh not quite so 
buoyant, is nearly as suitable as hydrogen 
and more economical. To supply this 
coul-gas (carburetted hydrogen) to a 
captive balloon in or near a battle-field 
is, however, a somewhat serious matter— 
in many cases @ practical impossibility. 
There may be instances, as at the siege of 
Paris in 170-1, in which the balloon- 
ground is sufficiently near an established 
gas-works to obtain a supply from thence 
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through pipes specially and temporarily 
laid down. In some of the balloon experi- 
ments at Woolwich, the supply has been 
obtained from the Arsenal gas- works. 
When the balloon is taken to the gas, 
instead of the gas taken to the balloon, 
the inflated balloon is lashed to a transport- 
waggon and drawn to the balloon-ground ; 
but on one occasion recently a balloon, con- 
taining nineteen thousand cubic feetof coal- 
gas, broke away from the waggon, and made 
its escape up skywards. At Woolwich, 
besides the ordinary gas-works at the 
Arsenal, there is now a hydrogen mannu- 
facturing establishment on the balloon- 
ground ; inasmuch that the experimental- 
ists can use either or both kinds of gas. 
It is not difficult to see that, for aerial 
reconnaissance, many circumstances must 
combine in determining the manner in 
which the captive balloon is to obtain its 
supply of gas. Even a one-man balioon— 
that is, buoyant enough to carry up one 
man in the basket or car—would require 
fixed apparatus of some tons weight to 
manufacture sufficient hydrogen to fill it. 

We have before said that hydrogen and 
coal-gas, both in a cold state, are not the 
only buoyant agents that have been em- 
ployed. As an experimental affair, we 
may pay a little attention to a hot-air 
balloon, which M. Menier brought before 
the military authorities in 1874. The 
mode of inflation adopted by him has-been 
much in favour with French balloonists. 
Hot air acquires its necessary buoyancy 
because it is lighter than ordinary cold 
atmospheric air. The question is, there- 
fore, supposing practical advantages to 
accrue from the employment of hot air 
instead of either of the two gases, how to 
= the balloon without setting it on 

M. Menier’s balloon was of gigantic 
dimensions, nearly eighty feet in diameter, 
or more than two hundred and forty feet 
in circumference. It required powerful 
apparatus for its management, especially 
during and after inflation. The car was 
made of wire-work, with a large wooden 
hoop at the bottom, and a wheel-carriage 
underneath to facilitate the transport of 
the balloon (when packed) along common 
roads. At the top of the car was a thin 
diaphragm to close the neck of the balloon, 
with a large aperture in its centre. 

The heating apparatus was virtually a 
petroleum lamp, but on so large a scale 
as to constitute a furnace. Cans of petro- 
leum were contained in the car; two 





small force-pumps drove the liquid up 
from these cans into two cisterns sus- 
pended within the rim of the car, from 
which it found its way into the lamp. 
This lamp had a concentric double neck 
no less than two feet in diameter, with 
plenty of access for fresh air to maintain 
combustion. The air heated by the intense 
flame of this lamp had no escape save 
through a rounded metal top or cover 
pierced with numerous very small holes. 
Flame cannot pass through such holes—a 
scientific fact on which Sir Humphrey 
Davy’s safety-lamp depends for its effi- 
ciency. The lamp was suspended within a 
tin cylinder rising into the aperture of the 
diaphragm; and immediately over it was 
a thin sheet-copper flue or chimney twenty- 
five feet high. The top of this chimney 
was covered with open iron-work, with a 
pad of asbestos to prevent the hot air 
from rushing up too violently into the 
balloon. 

The filling of the balloon with this 
buoyant air was quickly effected; but the 
vast magnitude of every part of the 
apparatus was an obstacle to its employ- 
ment for military purposes, where handiness 
is of more importance than great power. 
Many mishaps occurred when M. Menier’s 
balloon was brought to Woolwich to be 
tried in the presence of a number of ex- 
perienced officers; and it does not appear 
that this mode of ‘inflation is fitted -for 
military balloons, 

A word about the tether or retaining- 
rope, which mainly distinguishes a 
captive from a free balloon. Whether 
eight hundred or sixteen hundred feet 
in length, it must be strong enough 
to retain the balloon notwithstanding 
the great ascensive tendency of the 
latter, and the spiral course into which it 
is wafted round and round by varying 
currents and eddies of wind. The large 
captive balloons, which the French have 
so often displayed to admiring multitudes, 
have in some instances had tethers of iron- 
wire rope; but in most of the Woolwich 
experiments the tether is a well-made 
hempen rope about the thickness of a 
finger, coiled on a large winch, and carried 
through a block bolted firmly to the 
ground. An indiarubber spring connects 
the tether with the car or basket of the 
balloon to lessen its jerking. 

We have alluded to experiments made 
at Woolwich in 1879 as one step towards 
the establishment of balloon reconnaissance. 
Captain Templar and Captain Lee com- 
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menced with a newly-constructed balloon 
on a piece of open ground in the Arsenal, 
under the superintendence of Colonel 
Noble. The balloon, to be used in the 
captive state, and called the Saladin, had 
a capacity of about thirty-eight thousand 
cubic feet; but as the process of filling 
was somewhat slow the quantity employed 
for inflation was limited to thirty thousand 
feet, comprising twenty-five thousand of 
coal-gas and five thousand of hydrogen. 
It was the slow action of the hydrogen 
apparatus, rather than any other motive, 
that led to the employment of both gases. 
When an ascent had been made toa height 
of twelve hundred feet or so, a trial was 
made of the telephone, to ascertain whether 
that wonderful instrument could transmit 
audible messages from the persons up aloft 
to those on terra firma, and vice versa. 
There were, of course, two telephones, 
with the necessary connecting electric 
wire. The attempt was quite successful ; 
for while Captain Lee was above in the 
basket or car, Sir Lintorn Simmonds, 
Colonel Noble, and other officers, conversed 
freely with him through the telephone. 
This novelty adds to the probability that 
balloon scouting will gradually establish 
itself as part of our system of military 
strategy. 

Captive balloons are, however, subject 
to many tribulations which must not be 
lost sight of by those immediately con- 
cerned. The bulk and the ascensive 
tension of such an inflated mass render 
it very turbulent during a high wind. A 
captive balloon called the Talisman en- 
countered disaster only a few days before 
the experiment just noticed. Even with 
the Saladin, a heavy squall rendered 
necessary the hauling down of the balloon ; 
and much extra manual power was needed 
to bring it to the ground. In other re- 
spects the Saladin behaved well. Captain 
Lee, who was in the basket, had a severe 
shaking from the swaying and jumping of 
the machine; and if the basket had not 
been a deep one, he might have been 
capsized altogether. Should the tether 
snap before the aeronaut gets into the 
basket, away would go the whole affair, 
ascending and then wildly obeying the 
force of the wind, finally descending, whole 
or shattered as the case may be. But if 
an experienced aeronaut be in the basket— 
either the military observer himself or a 
companion—he could gradually get com- 
mand of the errant balloon and bring it 
steadily to the ground. A balloon of com- 








paratively small size is for these and other 
reasons better fitted than one of large 
dimensions for reconnoitring purposes. 

The Woolwich authorities, it appears, 
are fully alive to the importance of this 
subject. Not content with examining such 
new schemes for inflation and general con- 
struction as may be submitted to their 
notice, they are also organising a balloon 
corps, both scientific and practical, as 
a regular part of army organisation. 
Officers and men of the Royal Engineers 
are being instructed in the principles and 
practice of aerostation, and in the fabrica- 
tion of the network, cars, and other ap- 
pliances of balloons. New forms of grap- 
pling-irons are being tried, and new tethers 
or holding ropes of immense strength com- 
pared with their thickness. Captive bal- 
loons are those to which most attention is 
at present paid; but if the time should 
come when a free balloon could be steered 
in any direction at the will of the aeronaut, 
a great extension of usefulness will be 
attained. Down to the present time little 
or no success has attended the plans of 
enthusiastic inventors to this end. But 
may we not, without being too sanguine, 
believe that the difficulties will be 
triumphed over eventually? The winds, 
we know, are proverbially fickle; never- 
theless, the fickleness itself may perchance 
be utilised in some way at present not 
known. 

Since the above was written, another 
attempt has been made to ascertain 
whether a balloon can be guided in its 
course without reference to the direction 
of the wind. During a review on 
Woolwich Common in October, a balloon 
was started from the Arsenal. The two 
spots are not far apart, but sufficient to 
test the experiment made by the Military 
Balloon Committee. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge was ready to welcome the aeronauts 
at noon in front of the artillery barracks. 
But no aeronauts came. The balloon 
obeyed their guidance for a time, but was 
then wafted off in another direction. 





A DEAF AND DUMB DEBATE. 

A pusiic debate between deaf mutes, 
conducted with all the formalities of a set 
discussion, is an anomaly. Dialecticians 
with spectators but no audience; eloquent 
persuasion lost upon the ear, and silent 
arguments, which convince the mind only 
through the eye, are not to be met with 
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every day, although they may be witnessed 
once a fortnight during the winter session 
of the Deaf and Dumb Debating Society, 
held in connection with the Royal Asso- 
ciation in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, in 
the lecture-room at 272, Oxford Street, 
London. 

One fine autumn night not long ago, 
whenthe hunter's moon, large and luminous, 
was shining in the sky, and the London 
pavements were alive with the hum of 
conversation, I turned down a side opening 
at the south-western gable of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Oxford Street, and passing through 
a stone passage descended a short flight of 
stairs, to find myself in a commodious 
lecture-hall, capable of accommodating 
some five hundred people. The apartment, 
a bare structure, with walls distempered in 
a low tone of colour, runs east and west. 
The open roof is supported by several iron 
pillars. At the west end is a small raised 
platform with an oak hand-rail, approached 
north and south by a few wooden steps. 
On the north side of the platform was 
an easel supporting a black-board, on 
which was inscribed the subject of the 
forthcoming debate: ‘“ Was Charles the 
First justly executed?” and the black- 
board was flanked by a wooden lectern or 
reading-desk. Fall in front of the plat- 
form stood a table with the traditional 
water-bottle and glass ; and immediately in 
rear of these properties were arranged a 
few seats of honour, evidently for privileged 
individuals. About a hundred Windsor 
chairs were placed, row after row, in what, 
under any other circumstances, might be 
called the auditorium. And presently there 
enter and take seats some forty or fifty 
intelligent-looking, silent, middle-aged and 
young men, almost all well and carefully 
dressed. There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of the company to lead the spectator 
to believe that any one of them may not at 
any moment speak to any other in the 
ordinary language of every-day life. 

Glancing towards the wall, on the proper 
left of the platform, the eye rests upon a 
portrait of Lord Ebury, to whom the 
association is indebted for constant help 
and encouragement. And right and left 
of the likeness hang the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Deaf and Dumb Debating 
Society, and the Rules of the Club and 
Reading-Room with which it is associated, 
neatly engrossed in black and red, the 
work of a deaf mute. 

The rules are nine in number: I. “ That 
the object of the society shall be to pro- 





mote mutual improvement and social in- 
tercourse among the deaf and dumb at 
large; and to afford information on all 
political matters, chief topics of the day, 
and historical subjects that may be brought 
under discussion, and to give entertain- 
ments of various kinds, in recitations, 
dramatic works, &c.” 

Before proceeding with the rules, how- 
ever, I must ask the reader’s pardon for 
calling to mind an admirably conducted 
deaf and dumb drama—written by a 
Mr. Thompson, a deaf mute, and performed 
by deaf and dumb actors, with scenery 
painted by deaf and dumb artists, and pre- 
sented before deaf and dumb spectators— 
which I had the painful gratification of 
witnessing about two years ago at the 
Horns Tavern at Kennington. The play, 
got up by the executive of the Royal 
Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
was called Don Guzman; or, The Ruined 
Dake. And I regret to add that the 
dramatist and chief actor—the villain of 
the piece—with that unfortunate weakness 
for appropriation which is such a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the playwrights of 
all time, is at present in prison for swind- 
ling Mrs. Gladstone, wife of the right 
honourable gentleman the member for 
Greenwich. I fear there will not be any 
more deaf and dumb dramas for many a 
long day. The fate of the dramatic poet 
has confirmed the more Puritan patrons 
of the association in their never alto- 
gether discarded suspicion of the inherent 
wickedness of plays and play-acting. 

But to return to the rules. 

II. “That the committee of manage- 
ment shall consist of nine members, viz. 
the president, secretary, and five members 
of the committee, annually elected, to 
manage the affairs of the society for the 
ensuing year, and two vice-presidents.” 

Ill. ‘That the duty of the secretary 
shall be to take charge of the society's 
affairs ; to correspond on all matters con- 
nected with the society; arrange and 
appoint meetings.” 

IV. “That the meeting for debate be 
held every fortnight (Wednesday). The 
subject of the discussion to be announced, 
and the date of such meeting fixed, a fort- 
~~ prior to the next meeting.” 

. “That a chairman be elected to pre- 
side at every meeting, whose duty it shall 
be to maintain order during the discussion, 
the delivery of lectures, recitations, &c., 
in case of president or vice-presidents 
being unable to come.” 
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VI. “That any incidental expenses in- 
curred by the hon. secretary in the affairs 
of the society be defrayed amongst the 
members of the committee, and that an 
account of the same be submitted at a 
special meeting at the close of the 
session.” 

VII. “That the meeting shall commence 
at half past eight p.m., when the opener 
of the question shall be allowed half an 
hour to deliver his speech, and the 
members replying to speak no longer than 
a quarter of an hour, unless they obtain 
the chairman’s permission to finish their 
speeches, longer than the time allowed.” 

VIII. “ That the above rules shall be 
adhered to, subject to revision and altera- 
tion (when necessary ), to be submitted for 
approval at the annual general meeting 
next following the ordinary meeting.” 

IX. “That it is requested that all 
subjects may be introduced in such a 
manner that the issue may be left to the 
meeting upon a plain question of Yes or 
No.” 

The president of the Deaf and Dumb 
Debating Society is Mr. Davidson, himself 
a deaf mute. Mr. Davidson is a tall, 
well-built, handsome, intelligent-looking 
man, and a painter of exceptional ability. 

Hung upon the line of last year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition was a delightful 
and suggestive picture called Tempus 
Fogit. If I rightly recollect, the scene 
displayed a quaint Elizabethan garden, in 
the midst of which stood a weather-worn 
sun-dial. Around the gnomon were 
gathered three figures, a beautiful child, 
a@ woman in her prime, and an old gar- 
dener, holding a scythe, and explaining to 
his more youthful companions the moral 
of the flight of time. That thoughtful and 
tender painting is the work of Mr. David- 
son, who lost his hearing during an attack 
of fever when he was only four years old. 
He has painted more than two hundred 
pictures. As a student of the Royal 
Academy he gained two silver medals, and 
during the present year was awarded the 
gold medal at the Crystal Palace for the 
best painting exhibited. 

Between the time of the assembling of 
the company and the commencement of 
the debate the hall has been comparatively 
free from sound. But now the deaf mutes 
laugh together and make strange inarticu- 
late noises ; treble barks of approval and 
bass groans of dissatisfaction. However, 
when Mr. Davidson ascends the plat- 
form, accompanied by the Rev. Samuel 





Smith and the Rey. Charles Rhind, the 
spectators settle themselves in their places 
to see the debate. 

The Rev. Samuel Smith is minister of 
St. Saviour’s Church, which he has been 
principally instrumental in founding. He 
is a shrewd, determined-looking man, 
apparently of about fifty years of age. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago that inner 
monitor which speaks to the hearts of 
chosen men told him to go forth and 
labour among the deaf and dumb; and he 
cheerfully accepted the call. With the 
census returns of 1851 in his hand he 
wandered up and down among the high- 
ways and byways se>sking out the deaf 
and dumb througho:' London and the 
suburbs, preaching and lecturing to them 
in the sign language; doing good, as it 
were, by stealth. After a while he desired 
to be ordained a clergyman of the Church 
of England to fit him more thoroughly 
for his vocation; and in due course he 
became the first Protestant priest devoted 
to the service of the deaf and dumb; and 
in that service he has laboured unre- 
mittingly to the present time. The while 
he talked cheerily to me of his church and 
parsonage-house, and of the pleasant cares 
of his office, he seemed to be unconsciously 
paraphrasing that never-to-be-forgotten 
couplet In Memoriam : 


I loved the weight I had to bear 
Because it needed help of love. 


London contains about two thousand deaf 
mutes, of whom about sixty per cent. are 
congenital sufferers ; the rest have come to 
their present deplorable state through 
diseases, principally scarlet fever, and as the 
result of fright while very young. The 
amount of good effected by the association 
is incalculable; and old deaf and dumb 
people testify to the change for the better 
which has taken place during .the past 
quarter of a century through the ministra- 
tions of the good men whose lives are 
devoted to this noble charity. 

The Rev. Charles Rhind is a short, 
sturdy, pleasant-looking, bald- headed, 
grey-bearded, voluble old gentleman, only 
lately ordained a clergyman of the Church 
of England. For thirty years he laboured 
among the deaf and dumb of East and 
South London, doing his Master’s bidding 
all day; and at night, when most people 
were in bed and asleep, he studied theology, 
so that in due time he might pass his 
examination and please his friends by 
putting Reverend before his name. He has 
six hundred deaf mutes under his care, 
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and, like the Rev. Samuel Smith, is a 
proficient in the sign language. 

Although I feel that I am keeping the 
reader waiting for the debate, which will 
presently begin, I must not omit to say 
that both the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have been kind to the association, 
not only with their purse, but with their 
time also, and that at the height of the 
London season. One of the deaf and dumb 
members of the society is a Mr. Joseph 
Gawen, a sculptor by profession, a pupil 
of the late Mr. Behnes, and an assistant 
of Mr. Foley. This Mr. Gawen had made 
a bust of the prince from photographs ; 
and when he asked for a sitting to com- 
plete his work, the heir to the throne 
cheerfally sat to the artist, and good- 
humouredly criticising his work asked : 
“Shan’t you want to measure me? I’m 
sure you’ve made me too fat.” Moreover, 
the first stone of St. Saviour’s Church for 
the deaf and dvinb was laid by His Royal 
Highness on July 5, 1870. 

And now for the.debate. As the opener 
mounts the platform to introduce to the 
spectators—entirely in the sign language 
—the historical question of the justice or 
injustice of the execution of Charles the 
First, the deaf mutes assembled set up a 
great clapping of hands, the noise of which 
echoes and re-echoes through the hall and 
falls upon ears that cannot hear. Why 
the deaf and dumb should signify applause 
in @ manner that to them must be 
incomprehensible seems extraordinary. 

That the spectators as a body have 
mastered the subject of debate soon 
becomes apparent. 

With a look of keen intelligence in his 
eyes, and with an eloquence of the hands 
suggestive of Cicero’s golden rule of 
oratory, the opener lays before the spec- 
tators his views of one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of England. 
He signifies by rapid movements that it is 
a difficult question to decide whether King 
Charles the First was justly put to death 
or not. And this general proposition is 
received with half articulate laughter, with 
sudden bending forward and withdrawal 
of the face, with indistinct monotonous 
sounds, which I shall venture to transcribe, 
“er’r er,e’rr,” and by countless movements 
of the body indicative of keen personal 
interest. “I declare,” signifies the opener, 
“that the king was very harshly judged, 
and in the end unjustly put to death.” 

It is evident that the debater is a 
Royalist. And for nearly half an hour he 





supports his thesis by argument and 
persuasion, all the time displaying an 
intimate knowledge of his subject such 
as would do credit to a vocal casuist of 
force and culture. With the simple and 
childlike dogmatism of the ages of faith he 
thus clenches his argument: “ You see in 
the Bible that David prevented one of his 
followers from slaying Saul, because Saul 
was the anointed of heaven!” For a 
moment, though but for a moment, the 
teaching of the Rev. Samuel Smith pre- 
vailed over political feeling, and the spec- 
tators imitated to the best of their ability 
what Buckle in his History of Civilization 
describes as “the applause of crowded 
senates.” 

Bat scarcely has the applause died 
away than another deaf mute mounts the 
platform. He is a grave man of middle 
age, who may have made the historians and 
diarists of the Stuart period a profound 
study. With no mark of trepidation, but 
calm and collected, he urges with his 
silent fingers the necessity of regicide 
under exceptional circumstances. He 
points out the weakness of the king’s 
nature, the injustice of his imposts, the 
provocation to rebellion forced upon the 
Hampdens and Cromwells of that age. 
All patriots, he signifies, must regret the 
occasion for what to our more enlightened 
minds seems a cruel verdict and execu- 
tion. But free Englishmen must not for- 
get that it was Liberty which was baptised 
in blood. 

The unvocal enthusiasm of this deaf 
and dumb patriot is received with further 
hand-clapping, with glances of intelligence 
and approval passed from eye to eye 
among the spectators, and with broken 
langhs of triumph from the Republican 
minority. 

Many of the faces present wear a set 
smile of approbation all through the 
debate, an expression which seems to 
convey delight at the comparatively un- 
accustomed interchange of ideas on 
subjects out of the common. 

Next comes a speaking missionary, 
who addresses the company in the sign 
language, and on the side of authority. 
He impresses on all present the absolute 
necessity of willing obedience in dealing 
with masters and pastors; and, passing 
lightly over the difficult subjects of Ship 
Money and Charles’s conduct with regard 
to Scotland and the English Parliament, 
gives a general adhesion to the views of 
the opener. He is received with respectful 
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attention and slowly performed noddings 
of the head. 

Possibly the reader is not acquainted 
with a comic deaf mute. But such an 
one exists, and is a prominent member of 
the Deaf and Dumb Debating Society. He 
is a young man, slight in stature; and his 
appearance on the platform is the sign for | 
a very volley of strange, uncanny laughter. 
This gay unfortunate makes merry all the | 
day long. A born mimic, his antics are 
amusing. Bat, alas! his fooling has to 
the speaking sympathiser a mournful back- 
ground. It is evident that he means to 
make comic capital out of the subject in 
hand. But the poor dumb fellow, more 
witty than profound, mixes up Charles the 
Second with Charles the First in such a 
hopeless muddle of history that spectators 
laugh at instead of with him, and he 
retires with two little tears of vexation 
coursing down his cheeks towards the 
uplifted corners of his mouth. 

And now the noise of hollow laughter 
is hushed, and all glances fall restlessly 
upon a short, thick-set man, with a large 
nose and beetling brows, and a wide 





mouth and gaunt jaws, set round with a 
shaggy fringe of sandy hair. This is 
the harmless Marat of the deaf and /| 
dumb convention. Had Charles the First | 
been possessed of seven heads he would | 


cut them off at one fell swoop. Faithless | at the final ve 


to his oath and to his country, allegiance 

would have been a crime to such a| 
monarch. So signs the mute Marat, | 
tossing his long arms wildly to and fro. | 
‘* What care the kings of the earth for the | 
sufferings of the poor and the afflicted ? | 
But God is a god of vengeance! We have | 
His sacred word for that!” This fiery | 
creature casts lightning glances round the | 
hall. “Down with the tyrants!” he signs, | 
with ragein his wideopen jaws. His nostrils | 
dilate. His body quivers with the passion | 

of his subject. This man was not always 

deaf and dumb. He conld speak once; | 


and the fetters of silence gall him as with 
a chain. He thrusts his chin forward, and 
utters dreadful sounds in his throat. His 
voice lies, as it were, chained within him 
like some wild beast struggling to be free. 
He is a fierce democrat, with a bitter 
hatred of authority, and to him Charles 
the First is only a type of the oppressor in 
all ages. 

The calmer-minded deaf mutes look 
upward towards the platform dazed and 
astonished. And I, the writer, almost the 
one vocal being present, slip out amid 
the confusion which follows his useless 
rage, and stand once more under the 
shining hunter’s moon in Oxford Street, 
now silent and almost deserted in the late 
night. 

The very houses seem strange, the 
mellow moonlight and solemn shadows are 
full of mystery. There is a hum and rustle 
in the air. Surely I cannot hear fountains 
plashing, and waving branches murmur- 
ing along the night? Those treble voices 
of happy children must be the fancy of my 
brain? The low “Yes” of a fond woman, 
the full deep tones of authority, the plead- 
ings of the courts, the appeal for justice, 
I have heard and shall, I hope, hear again. 
But these poor brethren of mine shall 
not hear at all until the last trumpet 
reverberates through the nerves of the soul 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 





LIFE-BOAT 


SwansFaA.—On the afternoon of 27th Aug., 1879, 
the coxswain of the Life-boat received a telegram 
stating that three vessels were ashore between 
Swansea and Neath. The wind was then blowing 
a gale from the W.S.W., and the sea was rough. 
The Wolverhampton Life-boat was promptly 
launehed, and proceeded to the spot. She first 
reached the schooner Glena, which had stranded, 
but the master and crew decided to remain by 
their vessel, as the tide would allow them to walk 
ashore at low water. The oat then proceeded 
about half a mile further to leeward, and went 
alongside the brig Queen of Britain, of Carnarvon, 
and succeeded in taking off her crew, consisting of 
6 men. By that time the third vessel had driven 
well in shore, and the crew were saved with some 
assistance from those on the beach. The Coast- 
guard boat was launched from the Mumbles at 
the same time as the Life-boat, but was compelled 
to put back, as she was unable to contend against 
the heavy sea running at the time. The gale was 
very severe, and the Life-boat crew did their work 
nobly. A large crowd of people assembled on the 
Swansea Sands to witness the return of the boat, 
by whom the crew were loudly cheered. 





NEWBIGGIN-BY-THE-SEA, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


SERVICES. 


he signalled for the Life-boat. The vessel, which 
was on a voyage from Calais to Warkworth Har- 
bour in ballast, became a total wreck. 

CaAIsTER, NorFoLK.—On the 25th March, at 
7 A.M., a man arrived at Caister from Winterton, 
and reported that a dismasted vessel was lying 
just outside Hasborough Sand, and that the sea 
at Winterton was so heavy that the Life-boat 
there could not be launched. The Caister No. 1 
Life-boat—the Covent Garden—was, with much 
risk and labour, more than 40 men assisting, then 
hauled through the surf, and proceeded through 
a very heavy sea in the direction of Winterton. 
On arriving at the wreck a large steamer was 
found to be lying by her, but she was unable to 
render any assistance. The Life-boat, with great 
difficulty and risk, sailed alongside and succeeded 
in rescuing the crew, 7 in number. The vessel 
was the brig Cito, of Arendal, bound thence to 
Calais with a cargo of deals. Her masts had been 
carried away, the spars, &c., hanging all about the 
vessel ; her stern-post had been completely knocked 
out, and the sea was breaking heavily over her, 
the deck being level with, if not under, the surface 
of the water. 


PALiinG, NorroLtk.—On the 11th April, at 


—On the morning of the 23rd September a heavy 4.15 a.M., during a strong gale of wind from the 


gale sprang up, accompanied by a very rough sea. 
About 52 of the herring boats were then out at 
sea, but several of these landed. Others, however, 
held on by their nets, hoping that the gale would 
abate. The storm still continued, and as the 
boats were in much danger, the Newbiggin Life- 
boat was launched and proceeded to their assist- 
ance, and remained by them until all, with one 
exception, were safely landed. This one boat 


dragged her anchors and drove on the rocks, | 


| east, with a heavy sea, a vessel was observed 
freee on the beach at Waxham. With all 
despatch the No. 1 Life-boat was launched and 
taken to the spot; with some difficulty she suc- 
ceeded in getting alongside, and rescued the crew 
of 12 men from the vessel. which proved to be 
the Norwegian barque Christiania, bound from 
| Frederickstadt to London, with a cargo of fire- 
wood. The ship broke up immediately after the 
crew had been rescued, and, but for the great 


In order to launch the Life-boat the women of | promptitude displayed by the Life-boat men, the 
the place had to lend a hand, on account of so | crew would in all probability have perished. 

many of the men being away at the time, and | On the 13th August, during a fresh wind from 
they waded up to the middle in order to get | the S.£., the Pritish Workman Life-boat, on this 


the boat well amd speedily afloat from its carriage. 
About an hour afterwards the Life-boat again 
went out and rescued the crew, consisting of 7 
men, from the schooner Union T., which struck on 
the Out Carr Rocks, north of Newbiggin Point. 
The master had cut away the foremast, and en- 
deavoured to get the vessel off the recks; but all 
efforts to do so failed, aud as she began to leak 
Page L . 


Station, was launched to the assistance of the 
barque Zurich, of North Shields, which had 
stranded on Hasborough Sands. The Life-boat 
remained alongside until the vessel began to break 
up, when the crew of 15 men, and the master's 
wife, were taken into the boat and landed at 
Palling. The barque was on a voyage from North 
Shields to Spezzia, with a cargo of coal and coke, 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


£UPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Patroness—Ber Most Gracions Majesty the Queen. 
President—Hw Grace raz Duce or Norraomexg.anp, Lord Privy Seal. 
Chuirman—Tuomas Cuarman, Ese., F.B.S., V.P. 
Secretary —Raoman writen of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Services of the Life- boats of the Institution in 1878. 


Admiral, schooner, of Thurso ... Gorm, 8.s., of Copenhagen.....-- 21 Prospero, barque, of Genoa—ren- 
Ann, smack, of Berwick ........ 2 | Greyhound, ketch, of Porthcawl | dered assistance. 
Ann, schooner, of Runcorn...... —assisted to save vesseland... 3 Raven, sloop, of Liverpool...... 3 
Balmoral, s.s., of London....... 15 Henry, schooner, of Whitby— | Ridesdale, barque, of Southampton 
Blossom, schooner, of Aberdeen. . rendered assistance. —assisted to save vessel and., 
Broughton, barque, of Swansea .. Henry, dandy, of Bridgwater — Royal Arch, barque, of Sunderland 
Carn Tual, barque, of Liverpool. remained by vessel. Ps: re ndered assistance. 
Caroline Marton, schooner, of Heroine, schooner, of Dartmouth. ; St. Helen, brigantine, of Carnarvon 
NS i RICE RNS James, schooner, of Thurso...... Sally, fishing-sloop, of Wells.. 
Charles Challoner, barque, of James and Sarah, fishing-boat, of | Sarah, coble, of Scarborough — 
Fleetwood......eee- Scarborough ...cccccccescccce saved vessel and 
Charlotte, schooner, of Portmadoc Jane, tishing-coble, of Calle reoats Seaflower, brigantine, of Seaham. 
Cochrina, barque, of Cardiff— —rendered assistance. Smithfield, schooner, of Aberdeen 
remained by vessel. Jane Shearer, schooner, of Thurso | Southern Cross, pilot-boat, of 
Countess of Durham, barque, of Jeanne @’ Arc, brig, of Trouville— Montrose—saved boat and..... 
Youghal—rendered assistance, assisted to seit vessel and. ... a | Spartan, s.s., of Rotterdam ..... 
Cygnet, brigantine, of Silloth.... Johann Benjamin, barque, of Staithes fishing-cobles — rendered 
Delhi, brigantine, of Belfast ..... RR. . oe ii | aoe / 

Dispatch, schooner, of Sunderland wn 4 » : pred of Peace, barge, of London . 
——assisted to save vessel and .. repeat | Star of the West, schooner, of 
Donna Maria, brigantine, of Lark, schooner, of Aberdeen tees Bridgwater—saved vessel and 

Swansea—assisted to save vessel Margaret, schooner, of Goole .... { | Sueine Meinde, varque 
Dryad, steamer, of Glasgow .... 
Dusty Miller, barque, of Liverpool 

—remained by vessel. 





a , of Pillau. 
Margaret Ann, schooner, of Car- Swallow, smack—rendered assist- 
narvon—assisted to save vessel ance. 
and s+... -- chess elgg °L eecoes % Theresa, barque, of North Shields 1 
Marianne, schooner, of ‘anden . Thorn, smack, of Chester ....... 
Eagle, s.8., of Neath—remained Mary, schooner, of Inverness .... Unionist, schooner, of Berwick 
by vessel. Mary Ann, smack, of St. Andrew’s Velocity, schooner a Nefyn ya 
S . ° ¥, Scho rT, NCLYN. sere 
Flbe, steamer —remained by or ~ “yam schooner, of Beau- . Wasp, smack, of Belfast ........ 
vessel, aris .... 2 apie ; 
Eliza, brig, of Shoreham ........ | Matilda, brig, of Laurvig ...... . "ee ee 
"a + hs " “— - | uaele a St rl oe. oe seeeee eee weneeee 
Eliza, fishing-boat, of Scarborough Meggre, smack, of Sunderland Whitby fishing saiilea rendered 
Elisabeth Klousterboer, brigan- Melita, brig, of Blyth—crew and | assistance. 
BeBe ccccccccccceccccccececce beachmen ...... William Naizby barque, of Lon- 
Elizabeth and Catherine, barque, Milky Way, schooner, of Fraxer- don—assisted to save vessel. 
of Sunderland — remained by burgh—assisted to save vessel and 4 Wiladiener, brig, of Libau 
vessel. Montagu, 8.8., of Liverpool Zephyr, oche oner of M matvece wa 
Zephyr, oner, Mc se— 
Emerald Isle, schooner, of Drog- Mystery, cutter, of Great Yar- assisted to save vessel and 
heda—saved vessel and ....... mouth—saved vessel. “3 : . ape 
: a ani Zosteria, schooner, of Colchester 
Escape, schooner, of Hull....... Newbiggin _fishing-boats — ren- —assisted to save vessel and 
Eva, schooner, of Runcorn ...+«.. dered assistance. ad 
Fairy, dandy, of Wexford. . ~ Old Goody, brigantine, of Faver- Total lives saved by Life-boats, in 
sham —assisted to save vessel 1878, in addition to 17 vessels . 471 
Ditto in first 9 months of 1879, 
besides 11 vessels ........... 511 
During the same period the Insti- 
tution granted rewards for saving 
lives by fishing and other boats 353 


Fearless, schooner, of Guernsey . 

F. Edwards, schooner, of Grimsby 

Florida, brigantine, of Christiania 
—assisted to save vessel and . 

Frances Mary, brigantine, of | Oscar, s.s., of Leith ......0... 
Drogheda. .....s.++ Phoenician, schooner, of Dougias 1S. 

Garland, brig, of South Shi las. . Pheeniz, schooner, of London.... Sip 

otes Plover, brig, of aeniie oT. Pioneer, ste¢ on a tert n- Total of lives saved } 1315 
‘olden over, ig, Sunc tone 8 pall 4 in 21 months ] 
land ..cccccsssocecsececcecess 10 | dered assistance. 

i 

Tue CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT have to state that during the year 1878 and the first nine months of 1879, 
the RoyaL NationaL Lirs-Boat Institution expended £56,438 on its 270 Life-boat Establishments on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in addition to having contributed to the saving of 1315 persons from 
various shipwrecks on our coasts, for which services it granted 13 Silver Medals and 20 Votes of Thanks on 
Vellum, besides pecuniary rewards to the amount of £4437. 

The number of lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Society or by special exertions for which it has 
granted rewards, since its formation, is 26,750; for which services 92 Gold Medals, 899 Silver Medals, and 
£58,579 in cash have been granted as rewards. 

The Committee desire to acknowledge, with gratitude, the liberal support which they have received from the 
British public during the past few years, a support which has enabled them to establish their present great flect of 
270 Life-boats on the shores of the United Kingdom. Deeply sensible, however, of the great responsibility that 
rests on them to maintain their fleet in a thoroughly efficient state, and its crews practised in the management of their 
boats, which can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income, they earnestly appeal to all classes of 
their countrymen to continue to aid them in upholding and perpetuating so great and truly national a work. 

The expense of a Life-boat, its equipment, transporting carriage, and Boat-house, averages £900, in addition to 
£70 a year needed to keep the Establishment in a state of efficiency. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 
Courts anp Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, FARQUHAR, AND Co., 16 St. James’s Street; Messrs, Hoars, 37 Fleet 
Street, London ; by all the other Bankers in the United Kingdom ; by all the Life-boat Branches; and by the Secretary, 
at the Institution, 14 Joan Street, AvELpHt, London, W.C.— October 1879 


ONE cccccccccccccccccceccese 
Olinka, Austrian brig.........+. 
Olive Branch, sloop, of Cardiff .. 
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PATENT HIGH-PRESSURE ° E A FI O U re 
STEAM-PREPARED. 
For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; 
and ls., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 
EA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances, used extensively in preference to any other at SMepLEY’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or 
for Children, it is invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, Lb., jJb., and jlb., 2s. per Ib. 
PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., $lb., and }lb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s, 8d. per Ib. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
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GOLD MEDAL, ah nj PARIS, 1878. 


a & 
‘Times 


cores %o acres Few 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simsle vas ° y 
Signature, 
- 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 2 BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 


ONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell St., London (Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by Her Masrzsty’s Royat Lerrers Patent. 

The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is incomparable. 

NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURGERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 

TESTIMONIAL.—Jan. 27, 1877. My pga Stx,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless 
Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and Gums, in cut 
glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt moanted Leather ‘Toilet Case, with lock andkey. Forwarded direct on receipt of 
P.O. O., or may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale Barcuay & Sons, Farringdon St., London. 
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WHAT 


“DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. 
should possess a Copy. 


IS IT? 





De®: ROOKE’S ANTI-~LANCET. 


All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of 
Digestion, showing by-what process food is converted into 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded— 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- 
fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the 
intelligent principle. 





DE: ROOKE’S ANTI -LANCET. 


The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de- 


——- relaxing finids—Intemperance in eating and 
drinking—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air. 





DE»: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 
Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson, and other public characters. 


DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooxe’s Awti-Lancet, or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
Domsstic Mepicins, which can be had gratis from any 
| Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Knowles, observed: “ Jt will be an incalculable boon te every 
person who can read and think.” 


D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


A clergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 
1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “Of its 
style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 
other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 








ae of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 

Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | 





D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET, 


or, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 
Scarborough, England. 


D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
containing 172 pages, 








COUGH 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


HUITXTR. 





OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often 
PULMONARY DISEASES, 


wz have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation 
*‘of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; 


invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 


) J Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


es ene 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooxg, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 


“and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 
“mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
“wise strengthening treatment for this disease,” 





This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 


ASTHMA, 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, 


COUGHS, QUINSY, 


ch 1 only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in ; J ~ 


INFLUENZA, 


| CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, 





which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 


at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholesale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


*," Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “* DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
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